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FROM CHURCHES ABROAD 


India’s, Africa’s, South America’s and China’s Mission Fields 
Send Messages of Greeting 


By Radio 
Guntur, India, Oct. 6, 1938. 
The Council of the India Mission sends 
greetings to the Convention of the United 
Lutheran Church and prays for God’s 
guidance and blessing in its deliberations. 
McCautL_ey. 


Monrovia, Liberia, Africa, Oct. 5, 1938. 

Conference and ‘missionaries of African 

Mission send greetings and prayers U. L. 
C. A. Convention. PARKER OTTO. 


By Letter 
Buenos Aires, 23 de setiembre de 1938. 
Dear Brethren: 

The Council of Missionaries of the United 
Lutheran Church in Argentina, speaking 
on behalf of the missionaries, pastors, na- 
tional workers and laymen of our great 
Church in this Republic, expresses to the 
Mother Church in convention assembled 
its gratitude for the prayerful support re- 
ceived from the beginning of work on this 
field to the present day, and prays God’s 
most abundant blessing on you all and 
His guidance in your deliberations. 

At the same time, be assured of our 
deep interest in the work of the Church at 
large and of our persevering loyalty to 
the Cause of the Kingdom. May the work 
of the Church be ever increasingly ex- 
tended in the home land and in all mis- 
sion fields, that His name may be glorified 
on earth as in Heaven. 

J. M. ARMBRUSTER, 
President. 


Tsingtao, China. 

“The China Mission wishes to express 
to the church at home by means of this 
statement addressed to the Eleventh Bien- 
nial Convention of the United Lutheran 
Church assembled at Baltimore, its great 
thanks for gifts that have been sent to 
be used for relief and emergency work in 
this stricken country. The mission also 
appreciates the continued concern ‘of ‘our 
brethren at home for us and our work. 

“We wish to tell friends at home that 
we count it a high privilege to stand by 
our Christian Chinese brethren in: their 
time of difficulty and anxiety. We rejoice 
in celebrating this year the fortieth anni- 
versary of the founding of this mission. 
Previous critical and trying periods have 
been experienced and have confirmed the 
truth that God does not desert His own. 
There have been losses to our people and 
to our work, but there have also been 
great blessings. The bravery and faith of 
our people have been an inspiration. 

“As a mission and individually we send 
you our greetings. During the past year 
we have consciously sensed your love for 
us in Christ, our Glorious Lord. We have 
felt sustaining strength coming from your 
prayers. In genuine appreciation, we im- 
plore our Heavenly Father to bless you 
richly in life and work. Our Chinese breth- 
ren join us wholeheartedly in these ex- 
pressions. Their gratitude to you is deep 
and sincere.” 


—U. L. C. A. Mission in China. 
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September 2, 1938. 
Rev. George Drach, D.D., 
Secretary, Board of Foreign Missions, 
18 East Mount Vernon Place, 
Baltimore, Md., U. S. A. 
Dear Dr. Drach: 
- The following message to the U. L. C. A. 
Convention was adopted by the Conven- 
tion of the Andhra Evangelical Lutheran 
Church at its meeting in Guntur this week 
and I was requested by the President of 
the A. E. L. C. as Secretary of the Mission 
Council to convey the same to the U. L. 
C. A. through the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions. 

“Voted that the following message be 
sent to the U. L. C. A. Convention in 
Baltimore: 

“To the U. L. C. A. in Convention, as- 
sembled in Baltimore, through the Board 
of Foreign Missions: 

“Greetings from the Andhra Evangelical 
Lutheran Church in Convention. We have 
you in our mind and prayers, and confi- 
dently ask for your prayers for and in- 
terest in the plans which we are making 
for the worthy celebration of our Cen- 
tenary, 1942-43. Please keep this request 
of ours in your mind and convey the same 
to your own congregations with our greet- 
ings.” 

Yours very truly, 
Victor McCautey, 
Cor. Secretary. 


NEW EDITOR 


The Parish and Church School Board Intro- 
duces a New Member of Its Staff 


Tue Parish and Church School Board 
takes pleasure in introducing to the Church 
a new editor, the Rev. Theodore K. Finck, 
of St. Peters- 
burg, Fla. Mr. 
Finck comes to 
the Board to fill 
the vacancy in 
the staff left by 
the resignation 
of Dry Rawls: 
Hoh. 

The Rev. Mr. 
Finck was born 
in. Anderson, 
Ind., where he 
spent the first 
eleven years of 
his boyhood. 
From there he 
moved with his 
parents, W. J. Finck, D.D., and Anna 
Kretschmann Finck, to Augusta, Ga., and 
attended the Military Academy of Rich- 
mond County for four years. The first 
two years of his college life were spent 
at Newberry College, Newberry, S. C., 
where he helped edit the school magazine. 
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REV. THEODORE 
K. FINCK 


His last college years were spent at Muh- 
lenberg College, Allentown, Pa.; there he 
graduated in 1915 as Latin salutatorian. 

Pastor Finck’s theological training was 
received at the Lutheran Theological Sem- 
inary at Philadelphia, 1915-1918. During 
these years he took graduate work at the 
University of Pennsylvania. In the sum- 
mer of 1917, before graduation, he served 
as supply pastor of St. Luke’s Church, 
West Collingswood, N. J., at that time just 
organized as a mission. 

Three pastorates have been served dur- 
ing Mr. Finck’s ministry of twenty years: 
two years at St. Paul’s, Millersville, Pa.; 
seven years at Prince of Peace, West 
Philadelphia (now Immanuel); and eleven 
years at Trinity, St. Petersburg, Fla. Ap- 
proximately one ten-year period of his 
ministry has been spent in Pennsylvania, 
another in the South, while a decade of 
his boyhood was spent in the Middle West. 

While pastor in St. Petersburg Mr. Finck 
served two terms as president of the Flor- 
ida Synod, and is vice-president of that 
body at the present time. He also rep- 
resents his synod on the Board of Trus- 
tees of Newberry College. While on the 
territory of the synod he filled many other 
positions of responsibility on committees 
and in connection with synodical leader- 
ship training. 


Trinity Church, St. Petersburg, is a con- 
gregation visited by thousands of tourists 
each year. In spite of this floating mem- 
bership, Pastor Finck kept a _ well-or- 
ganized congregation active and progres- 
sive. He was also active in the civic af- 
fairs of the community, serving as pres- 
ident of the local Ministerial Association 
and of the Kiwanis Club. He was called 
upon to speak before many of the religious 
and civic gatherings of the community. 

In his first pastorate Mr. Finck married 
Mary Aierstuck, a resident of Millersville, 
Pa. Two children have been born to them, 
John and Betty. Both Pastor Finck and 
Mrs. Finck are accomplished musicians. 
In St. Petersburg for many years at the 
evening services they have played series 
of hymn melodies and other numbers on 
organ and piano together. They also 
directed many pageants and special pro- 
grams, many of them being prepared by 
Pastor Finck himself. .For at least four 
different years the Christmas pageant was 
repeated on five successive Sunday eve- 
nings, with crowded congregations at each 
presentation. 

Pastor Finck comes to his néw work 
well prepared by practical experience. He 
has served four distinct types of congre- 
gations and has developed each one into 

(Continued on page 31) 
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U.L.C. A. CONVENTION PROCEEDINGS 


THE LUTHERAN Reports Discussions and Decisions of Church Representatives 
Assembled in Baltimore, Maryland 


OF ONE MIND 


The Opening Devotions of U. L. C. A. Convention Bear 
Witness to Its Unity in the Faith 


RECENTLY a comment appeared in one of the denomina- 
tional journals which cast suspicion upon the right of the 
United Lutheran Church in America to use the word United 
in its title. The inference was that the word was selected 
upon the basis of a hope rather than upon the basis of a 
reality. But had the writer of that critical comment been 
within ear-reach and eye-reach of the United Lutheran 
Church in convention assembled, he would probably have 
omitted publishing that particular statement. Upon the 
basis of their ability to sing together, a degree of harmony 
exists throughout the United Lutheran Church that would 
be a joy to the conductor of a great male choir, or for that 
matter to a radio audience if they were permitted to 
listen in. 

Readers of THe LuTHERAN should take into consideration 
the fact that what one might call official formalism of the 
United Lutheran Church in America includes among other 
things the use of the Common Service Liturgies at the ses- 
sions of its biennial conventions. This does not mean two or 
three hymns with which all Christendom is familiar. It 
means that the liturgical responses for the Chief Service 
arid Matins with the musical arrangements that are set for 
them in the Common Service Book are so much in use in 
all parts of the Church that delegates from far and near are 
sufficiently familiar with them to sing them together. In 
the New Testament there is a reference to the agreement 
of the brethren in the faith who are met together. It would 
seem consistent with our Lord’s revelation that such agree- 
ment in worship as is so vividly and inspiringly exhibited 
at the U. L. C. A. Convention is a product of true unity. 


Four Corners of a Continent 

The editor of THz LutHErAN, biennium after biennium, is 
thrilled by the rich volume of music that is heard when the 
550 delegates join in singing. Then, when one remembers 
the vast distances to points whence members of the conven- 
tion have come, he interprets harmony in song as unity in 
thought and in corporateness of organization. 

Within the space of two hours in our ramble through the 
lobby of the Convention Hall, after the conclusion of the 
session, we met a man from Juneau, Alaska, a group from 
California, a delegate from Texas, the synodical president 
from Florida, and, of course, any number of representatives 
of the synods and corporations of the Atlantic Seaboard, the 
Ohio and Mississippi Valley and the Northwest. Nor was 
the Dominion of Canada absent; representatives of a half 
dozen of its provinces in which congregations of the United 
Lutheran Church are active were in attendance. The Nova 
Scotia, Canada, and Manitoba Synods are as truly part of 
the United Lutheran Church in convention assembled as 
are the synods which lie south of the border between “The 
States” and Canada. 


To Insure Fairness 
It is always important to observe the careful instructions 
which are given by President Knubel in view of the fact 
that a percentage of the delegates from the various synods 
is sure to be made up of representatives who have not come 
before to a biennial convention. It would not be correct to 
say that fairness in presiding is the chief quality of Dr. 


Knubel’s presidency, so that it is on account of this that he 
has been re-elected biennium after biennium with ever- 
growing approach to unanimity. After all, the conven- 
tion lasts a little more than a week, but his administration 
of the Executive Department of the Church continues for a 
term of. two years. However, carefulness in the protection 
of the rights of personal convictions with reference to the 
questions before the convention is a much appreciated char- 
acteristic of Dr. Knubel’s wielding of the gavel. 

After the attention of the delegates was called to the 
450-page Bulletin as the official program of the sessions, 
it was explained that only the resolutions found in the 
various reports would be presented for consideration, but 
that the privileges of the floor are always open to delegates 
who desire to ask questions or to make germane proposals 
in connection with the reports. 


Committees 


Immediately after the proper explanation of the mechanism 
of the convention. had been made, the President referred 
to the appointment of what are known as Convention Com- 
mittees to distinguish them from other committees that are 
appointed to perform duties during the period required for 
each of the official gatherings. Most of these are of such a 
character that they can be announced in advance and named 
in the Bulletin. Such committees as Committee of Reference 
and Counsel, On the President’s Report, On Leave of 
Absence, and On Memorials from Constituent Synods in- 
dicate their purpose by their names. A large amount of 
work is necessary in the conduct of the elections that occur 
at each biennial meeting. The United Lutheran Church 
must have felt twenty years ago that the formation of the 
new general body afforded an opportunity to prevent persons 
remaining on committees and boards for an unlimited period 
of time. No one can be on more than one board (a con- 
stitutional amendment to that effect was adopted at the 
first session of the 1938 Convention). Re-election is per- 
mitted once, so that a continuous service of two terms, 
totaling twelve years, remains permissible. But at every 
biennium there is a turn-over of about one-third of those 
who have been members of elective boards and committees. 
Then additional protection is afforded by the work of nom- 
inating committees who submit lists of nominees that parallel 
the lists offered by the boards and committees themselves. 
Such nominations require the service of a considerable num- 
ber of delegates, and the still more arduous task of counting 
the votes requires large committees of tellers. Then beyond 
these convention committees there are appointees who take 


charge of the transcript of the Minutes which the Secretary’s 


office provides each day to pass upon their accuracy, and 
thus a formal reading of the Minutes can be omitted. 


Theologians Called On 


This year there is a committee the like of which has not 
existed since 1920. It is a committee consisting exclusively 
of theologians who have been sent as delegates to the con- 
vention. To them was handed the doctrinal statement of 
which the title is “The Scriptures and the Word of God.” 
This theological statement is of basic importance, and it is 
said that for the first time in the history of Lutheranism a 
definite declaration has been issued to indicate the sig- 
nificance of inspiration with reference to Holy Scripture and 


the Word of God. 
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In 1920 similar provision was made for presenting what 
we now know as the Washington Declaration. At that time, 
Henry Eyster Jacobs headed the group of theologians. This 
time, Dr. Henry Offermann will call the theologians into 
conference and present the results of their discussions to 
the convention. 

One of the pleasing and always delightful phases of the 
first session of a biennial convention of the United Lutheran 
Church in America is the presentation of greetings and the 
hearing of responses. The first among these come from 
the pastors of the place in which the convention is held. It 
must be said for the brethren of Baltimore that no preceding 
entertainers of the delegates have succeeded in offering a 
more impressive and cordial welcome than did those who, 
under the chairmanship of the Rev. Lloyd M. Keller, made 
everyone feel at home on his arrival in Baltimore. As THE 
LUTHERAN has already announced several times, the Lord 
Baltimore Hotel is housing the business sessions. The equip- 
ment of this “hostelry” seems to THE LUTHERAN to be beyond 
criticism. There is room in the auditorium for all the 550 
delegates to have seats, and a gallery running on three sides 
of the Convention Hall with space under it takes care of 
the visitors with great comfort. One mechanism that is of 
vast value to a large group assembled in conference im- 
proves in efficiency every year. It is the sound equipment. 
The system which is installed in the Convention Hall of 
the Lord Baltimore Hotel seems to be faultless. The nu- 
merous distributors are so placed as to make unnecessary 
a bellowing blast of tone from some single place in the hall. 


Presentation of Gavel and Portraits 


The result of the careful arrangements was the ability of 
the convention to settle down promptly to the business 
before it and to come into the sessions in a pleasant frame 
of mind. It is probable that many deliberative gatherings in 
which acrid discussions occur are injured by actual par- 
tisan divisions partly because those on whom responsibilities 
rest are easily irritated by being uncomfortably housed and 
improperly fed. We do not expect any disunion because of 
uncomfortable entertainment to proceed from this Balti- 
more Convention. 

Several symbols of cordiality were brought into the con- 
vention in the first session. The first of these was the gavel 
which was presented to President Knubel for his use in 
maintaining quiet and order during the sessions. This gavel 
was made from wood taken from the property of the oldest 
congregation in the Maryland Synod. It is located at Fred- 
erick, Md. The congregation was organized in 1738. Henry 
Melchior Muhlenberg wrote its constitution in English. In 
1752, this congregation was ready for its second building, 
and that structure furnished material for this gavel. In 
presenting it to Dr. Knubel, graceful reference was made to 
the fact that the pastor of the congregation at Frederick, 
Md., the Rev. Dr. J. D. Kurtz, was the first president of the 
Maryland Synod and of the General Synod. There is thus a 
certain element of continuity symbolized by this gift. 

The Rev. Fritz Evers, pastor of Zion Church, Baltimore, 
presented a picture to the United Lutheran Church in 
America of Pastor Kurtz. It was discovered on the premises 
of Zion Lutheran Church, Baltimore, where 119 years ago 
the Ministerium of Pennsylvania met, and the project of the 
General Synod was formulated. This picture will be hung 
in the Church House of the United Lutheran Church in 
America in New York. The President, in his acceptance of 
the gavel and pictures, referred to the growing list of gavels 
and other symbols of historic relationships the presence of 
which in the Executive Department of the Church has sig- 
nificance in the administration of executive duties. 

Among the presentations, however, the climax was reached 
when Treasurer E. Clarence Miller was summoned to the 
platform by Secretary W. H. Greever “with something to 
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say to the convention about the man who for twenty years 
had been its president.” The convention soon found that 
Dr. Miller was bearing a recent picture of Dr. Knubel, in the 
presentation of which he spoke of the work involved in the 
President's office and his satisfaction of co-operation. 

Dr. Knubel is distinguished for the facility with which 
he handles situations that call for impromptu speeches. At 
this particular time he indicated by a word picture the 
thoughts which the photograph of himself would elicit as 
he looked at it on the wall of his office. It would recall the 
contemporaries with whom the Unted Lutheran Church 
brought him into fellowship twenty years ago. He had 
referred the previous day to the delegates at the first con- 
vention who are not present at this eleventh biennial gath- 
ering, but in his response to the presentation of this picture 
he went farther and dwelt for a little while on what must 
be the thrills of those who have finished their earthly labors 
in the Kingdom of God on earth and from the Church Tri- 
umphant look backward, seeing face to face. The word pic- 
ture was the more enjoyed because it lifted the thoughts of 
the delegates to a super-mundane realm. 


Welcome by the Mayor 


Mr. Howard W. Jackson, Mayor of Baltimore, was given a 
cordial reception when he arrived to present the greetings 
of the city. His brief remarks were serious in their char- 
acter, a resume of incidents in which Baltimore and the 
Maryland commonwealth figured creditably. He made a 
comparison with a very famous New England incident about 
which the Plymouth Rockers are inclined to boast. He said 
that the people of Baltimore in the period when British tea 
was unwelcome in the colonies did a better job than their 
New England brethren, for they not only threw the tea 
overboard but burned the ship. He cited the fact that the 
first woman suffragist was a resident of his city and that 
Maryland championed religious freedom with a clarity not 
excelled by even Rhode Island. The convention heard him 
with marked attention, and then enjoyed listening to the 
response which President Knubel called upon Dr. Clarence 
C. Stoughton, president of Wagner College, Staten Island, 
New York, to make. 


Down to Business 


It is not to be inferred from the headline that what has 
previously been described is not properly a part of the con- 
vention proceedings. There is, however, no indication of 
them in the Bulletin which constitutes the program of pro- 
ceedings, but it is only after they have been dealt with that 
strictly business affairs are taken up on the basis of the 
agenda which has been adopted. Readers of Tue LurHeran 
who have the issue of October 5 will find the items of formal 
business announced on page two. It will be noted that the 
reports of the President, Secretary and Treasurer are 
scheduled for the first business session and then the election 
by the convention of these officers. It would be a great mis- 
take to under-rate the importance of the choice of executive 
officers because of the repeated re-elections of those occupy- 
ing the three highest executive places in the United Lu- 
theran Church in America. It is enough to say that for the 
eleventh time Drs. Knubel and Miller were elected Pres- 
ident and Treasurer and for the fourth time Dr. W. H. 
Greever was elected Secretary. Brief expressions of appre- 
ciation were voiced by each of these men. The esteem in 
which they are held by delegates and throughout the 
Church was made evident. Here again one may cite evidence 
of the unity which exists throughout the United Lutheran 
Church in the management of the responsibility entrusted 
to it by its constituent synods and their congregations. Vol- 
untary continuance in office of those who are chosen from 
among many to head up the work of an organization would 
not occur, were partisanships deeply seated. 


\ 
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FAMILIAR AND UNFAMILIAR 


Dr. J. A. Leas, Veteran Reporter, Compares Baltimore and 
Previous Conventions 


ALL ROADS lead to Baltimore. The roads are good and the 
cars are faster than formerly. Maryland has good roads. We 
traveled west and east on winding, beautiful No. 40, and 
tarried for a night at that point of the state where it is so 
narrow that there seems to be but room for a good road 
and a few junior mountains. The words Antietam, Barbara 
Frietchie, Edgar Allan Poe, Francis Scott Key and many 
others attract our attention. Baltimore itself is generous 
in size and attitude. Seldom have we met with such cordial 
and gracious hospitality. Folks seem to recognize strangers 
and greet them with a nod, or perhaps a word. 

The Lord Baltimore Hotel has room that is ample for 
convention purposes, and visitors are enabled to see and 
hear in comfort. The local committee, under the leadership 
of the Rev. Lloyd M. Keller, gave evidence of faithful and 
earnest preparation for some time past to facilitate every 
element of comfort on the part of delegates and visitors. 

The convention is open. President Knubel looks no older 
and speaks with the same clearness as formerly. Someone 
was heard to observe that if there is any change in him, it 
is that he has grown in mellowness and sweetness. 

The front row is long and the interest is the same as during 
the twenty years gone by; but one who has looked over the 
group every session feels a sense of sadness, for many of the 
usual faces are not there. Dr. John A. W. Haas was always 
in that row. Dr. John A. Morehead was near at hand. Dr. 
Henry Eyster Jacobs, Dr. Charles M. Jacobs, and oh, so 
many others were always there. Dr. C. Theodore Benze, 
too, has gone. According to President Knubel, many of the 
members of the first Executive Board are now in the Church 
Triumphant—only sixty of the first 500 delegates are pres- 
ent today. 

But the Church moves on. Interest is not at all abated. 
The work of the Master moves on. It is believed that there 
is an advance along all lines of activity. Greater projects 
than ever before are under way. Men are seeing face to 
face. Loves are deepening, fraternity is growing, and the 
most careful observer opines that everything augurs well 
for the future of the United Lutheran Church. 

Now, as greetings are being extended and the Mayor of the 
city is holding the interest of the convention, we begin to 
look forward. The program: What will it bring forth? We 
read among other items: “Consolidation of Publications,” 
“Control of Theological Education,” “Call to the Ministry,” 
“Merger of Agencies”—and they all sound very interesting. 
Obviously, there is an interesting program ahead. 


ACCORDING TO SCHEDULE 


Program of Procedure Brings Retinue of Reports 


As HAS been said and hinted in prior references to con- 
vention proceedings, and as readers of THE LUTHERAN have 
noted from last week’s and this week’s issues, an Order of 
Business is prescribed for each session of the convention. 
A moderate degree of “elasticity” is permitted relative to 
items scheduled, but President Knubel rules and the con- 
vention approves following the program. 

In the order for Thursday morning, October 6, the Report 
of the executive is the first item after elections and re- 
ports of the executive officers. When in that schedule con- 
sideration of the consolidation of periodicals was reached, 
the convention preferred to wait until the report of the 
Church Committee was offered. The proposal to extend the 
term of office of the President, Secretary and Treasurer 
from two to six years, pending as an amendment to the 
constitution, was lost. The item, Theological Education, 
became involved in debate and was referred to a Special 
Committee which reported several days later. 
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CALL TO THE MINISTRY 
By Dr. A. J. Traver 

The next item on the schedule had to do with a discussion 
on the call to the ministry. A committee had been appointed 
on authority of the 1936 Convention to bring a report. This 
committee consisted of Drs. H. F. Baughman, C. K. Bell, 
E. E. Flack, R. D. Snyder, and E. P. Pfatteicher. There was 
some exception taken to various items in the report; for in- 
stance, the Rey. Franklin C. Fry called attention to the 
evident rationalization in distinguishing between a call to a 
congregation, which has no time limit, and a call to an office 
of synod or other agency of the Church, which has a definite 
term. The chairman, Dr. Baughman, answered that it was 
necessary to bridge a gap between congregation and synod, 
and the only purpose of the committee was to make clear the 
fact that no congregation has the right of recall so far as the 
ministry is concerned. The Rey. J. D. Krout, secretary of 
the new Central Pennsylvania Synod, noted that it was not 
specifically stated that a congregation desiring to change its 
pastoral relationship must consult the Executive Board of 
its synod. The chairman answered that there would be no 
objection on the part of the committee to making this counsel 
mandatory with the Executive Board of the synod, but it 
should be remembered that the whole series of articles were 
not intended to be a law for guidance of the synods—rather 
they are a set of principles. 

President Knubel then amplified this statement by saying 
that the United Lutheran Church can never legislate for 
constituent synods a matter like this. It would have no right 
to lay down rules and regulations with regard to a call to 
the ministry for the constituent synods. The discussion of 
this whole matter was not completed at the end of the first 
session, but is to be continued at the first opportunity on 
the program. 

The closing prayer was led by Paul H. Krauss, D.D., of 
Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


Discussion Resumed in Afternoon 

The long discussion of the morning session on the report 
of the Committee on the Call to the Ministry was resumed 
at the beginning of the afternoon session. It seemed as 
though the convention was often confused as to the char- 
acter of this report. The President reminded the convention 
on several occasions that they were adopting only a general 
policy and not legislating for the constituent synods. 

The report favors the elimination of licensure. Dr. Herbert 
C. Alleman of Gettysburg Seminary offered a substitute 
motion that would have implied that synods might retain this 
system. After lengthy debate his amendment was lost. 

A number of ambiguous statements in the report were 
brought to the attention of the convention and were cor- 
rected. The problem was stated frequently as due to the 
conflicting interests of the pastor and the congregation. Dr. 
Henry H. Bagger, president of the Pittsburgh Synod, 
fathered a resolution which would strike out from the Model 
Constitution for Congregations any specific statement of the 
causes for which a pastor might be dismissed. He felt that. 
the congregation needed to be protected and at the same 
time, if specific reasons were not required, pastors who do 
not fit into their situations could be eased out without loss 
of their ordination papers. 

Dr. Bagger also secured an amendment which would make 
the President, rather than the Executive Board or Com- 
mittee, the source to which the congregation or pastor must 
go for counsel and advice in case of disagreement. Dr. 
Bagger said that the president’s relationship to the con- 
gregation and to the pastor is “pastoral rather than papal.” 

There were many attempts to postpone action and to refer, 
but finally the report was adopted substantially as offered, 
and upon motion of Dr. Herman F. Miller of Reading, Pa., 
it was provided that its principles be incorporated in the 
Model Constitution for Congregations. 
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A WELCOME VISITOR 


By Dr. J. A. Leas, Chicago, Ill. 


The Rev. Kenneth Hurst of Chicago conducted the 
liturgical service. The Rev. Dr. John C. Mattes, chairman 
of the Committee of Reference and Counsel, recommended 
that Dr. Walter E. Schuette of the American Lutheran 
Church should be heard as soon as he appeared. The Com- 
mittee also recommended that the Twenty-third Sunday 
after Trinity should be set aside by the congregations for 
prayer for the peace of the world, using suitable collects 
from the Common Service Book. There were recommended 
further expressions of sympathy to those prevented by ill- 
ness or weakness from attending this convention, and that 
the President of the convention lead in prayer in their be- 
half. 

Prayer by the Rev. Dr. Knubel followed, after which Dr. 
Schuette was announced as the fraternal delegate from his 
synod, he being president of the Eastern Conference of the 
American Lutheran Church. Very cordially he brought 
greetings from his body, declaring that that body, like the 
United Lutheran Church, is thoroughly grounded on the 
Bible and the Confessions of the Church. He referred to 
the fact that atheism, materialism and modernism are very 
seriously affecting the thinking of the Christian world, and 
suggested the need of a common front on the part of all 
our Lutheran forces in the defense of the faith once deliv- 
ered unto the saints. As an illustration, he suggested that 
the-Church use the hammer and chisel in carving boldly its 
testimony against these dangerous tendencies of the times. 
Obviously there were those who expected to hear something 
about the subject of a closer alliance between our several 
bodies; but not a word was suggested in that direction. How- 
ever, Dr. Schuette was very cordial and was received in 
like attitude and with much appreciation. President Knubel 
called upon Dr. N. R. Melhorn to respond. 


Dr. Melhorn Responded 


After commenting upon the satisfaction afforded the con- 
vention by the presence of the representative of the Amer- 
ican Lutheran Church and following a brief reference to 
historic connections of the Joint Synod of Ohio and the Gen- 
eral Synod, Dr. Melhorn continued: 


But the United Lutheran Church is assembled in convention 
less in order to recite history than to make it. While this is a 
birthday and the conclusion of a second decade of corporate 
activity, the hopes and plans of the brethren are directed toward 
the future. From the oldest of our thirty-one constituent synods 
we sometimes acquire the title “Venerable.” But we are agree- 
able to its significance only so long as it is clearly separated from 
any idea of declining vigor and inclination to be satisfied with past 
victories. We do not lack fixation of plans because of youth nor 
incapacity for adaptation because of old age. In demonstration of 
that assertion I point you to the extent and nature of the business 
which the Bulletin of this convention presents for consideration 
and decision. As you peruse its contents you will find in the reports 
and recommendations reports of achievements and complaints of 
partial failures in operation. You will discover several propositions 
of doctrine. At least one of these (1 refer to the analysis of the 
call to the Gospel ministry) is of basic importance. There are rec- 
ommendations of amendments to our ways of accomplishing our 
stewardship; among them the request for approval of a Department 
for the Children of the Church, for a better classification of period- 
icals than now exists, and for the continuance of the active and 
planned furtherance of promotion. I ask your notice while you are 
on the floor of the convention to the reports and recommendations 
that deal with our relationships with other bodies. Without ex- 
ception you will see that no surrender of Lutheran principles is 
involved in the connections we have with the great Foreign, 
Home Mission and Educational Conferences, with the World 
Council of Churches, with the Lutheran World Convention and 
with the National Lutheran Council. Indeed we are happy in 
all of these associations because through several of them we are 
in co-operation with members and commissioners of the Amer- 
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ican Lutheran Church, among them Dr. Ralph H. Long, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the National Lutheran Council and member 
of the Executive Committee of the Lutheran World Convention. 

There is a specific objective in thus directing your attention 
to items of the program of this convention. The reference per- 
mits me to express to you, and through you to your great Amer- 
ican Lutheran Church, what is our dominant feeling in the sphere 
of Lutheran relations. We greet you as a fellow Lutheran. We 
plead with you as a fellow servant of Christ in times of great 
anxiety and opportunity. It is our conviction that Lutheranism 
abroad has at times been so intent upon reflections from and 
upon what is past as to be unprepared for duties that approached 
it. There are times when correction should yield place to con- 
quest in order that conquest might work correction. If-in your 
appraisal of this convention you decide that our faith in God, 
our dependence on grace, our loyalty to the historic confessions 
are our equipment for advance: if we seem courteous rather 
than concerned deeply about problems that confronted past gen- 
erations, and if our sense of need impels us to ask you to share 
with us an attack on organized evil, you will correctly interpret 
our desires. 


IN CONNECTION WITH THE CALL 


After this exchange of courtesies, the convention pro- 
ceeded with the report of the Executive Board. Matters 
concerning the question of Ordination and the call and recall 
of pastors came up. The Executive Board obviously has 
spent much time upon this rather urgent question. It ap- 
pears that there are many instances where there has been 
a tendency of men seeking office without due preparation 
or a full consciousness of Lutheran practices. There have 
been instances where ministers, without due course, were 
inclined to relinquish their present call without consulting 
the congregation, sometimes much to the hurt of that body. 
Sometimes the congregation has felt that a minister has 
served his usefulness in a particular place but there was no 
possible way of making any change. These and other con- 
ditions were carefully studied by the Board, and the result 
was presented in a series of comments and resolutions. 

Naturally they stressed the historic idea of the call. They 
desire to have synods exercise the utmost care in ‘the recep- 
tion of applicants from other communions, and that all meet- 
ings in which a call to a pastor is projected should be care- 
fully guarded and directed. They desire that a Model Con- 
stitution should be prepared for congregations and for 
synods, but always with the understanding that every synod, 
in the last analysis, is a law unto itself. That the Board is 
correct in its attitude with regard to synodical rights was 
frequently voiced from the floor by delegates who insisted 
upon their respective synods managing their own affairs. 

A resolution was adopted covering the subject of the 
termination of the contractual relationship between a pastor 
and his congregation, and it was thought that a two-thirds 
vote of a congregation should be sufficient to terminate a 
call of a pastor in his particular field. The convention also 
adopted a recommended change in the Calendar of Special 
Days and Seasons. These changes are not drastic, and will 
be published in the Year Book. 

A matter of considerable interest and one that augurs well 
for the future of the whole Church was the union of four 
synods of Pennsylvania, namely, the Synod of West Pennsyl- 
vania, the East Pennsylvania Synod, the Alleghany Synod 
and the Susquehanna Synod into one body to be known 
henceforth as the Central Pennsylvania Synod. Dr. M. R. 
Hamsher then spoke for the new synod and expressed his 
hope that in a very short time full adjustments may be made 
and that the joint organization will be able to function 
smoothly and adequately. 


CONTROL OF THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION 


One of the mooted questions of the United Lutheran 
Church is the matter of the control of theological education. 
There has been a great tendency in some of the synods to 
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unite our several theological educational institutions by 
putting them under the direct supervision of the whole 
Church. As is well known, there are, however, sectional 
differences and there are old traditions that are hard to 
\ overcome. Appeal after appeal has come in from time to 
time, sometimes by the Board of Education, sometimes by a 
synod, asking for some suitable disposition of this difficult 
question. The Executive Board referred the whole matter 
to a committee of five members, namely, President Knubel, 
Secretary Greever, Dr. A. E. Bell, Dr. James C. Kinard and 
Claude T. Reno, Esq. The Board, therefore, recommended 
that no amendment be made at this time to the Constitution 
of the United Lutheran Church in America, giving it au- 
thority to establish control and maintain theological sem- 
inaries. That report struck fire. F. R. Knubel, D.D., of 
Rochester arose to discuss the subject and declared that it 
should be the business of the whole Church to establish, 
maintain and own seminaries. He quoted a memorial that 
is to be presented by the United Synod of New York touch- 
ing that subject, and desired that the contents of that memo- 
rial should be the sense of this convention. Dr. G. F. Gehr 
opposed the Rev. Dr. Knubel on the ground that it would 
be dangerous at this time thus far to interfere with syn- 
odical rights. Dr. Paul W. Roth of Milwaukee favored the 
action of the Executive Board and insisted that synodical 
rights must be protected. Judge Ellwood M. Rabenold of 
New York City realized that the matter of synodical control 
must be very carefully considered, but he also felt that a 
further postponement of this»very diffieult question would 
mean simply to delay the best interests of the whole Church. 
Dr. A. E. Bell, a member of the Committee of the Execu- 
tive Board, rose in defense of the Board, whose action had 
been scrutinized and criticized on this subject and declared 
that the critics were not aware of the implications of the 
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whole subject, and that the Executive Board had taken the 
only step that was feasible at this time. However, the motion 
finally prevailed that the whole subject should be referred 
to a special committee of nine men and that they should 
study the memorialization of the United Synod of New York 
and those of any other synods as they touch this subject and 
should report back to this convention. 


DEBATE ABOUT CORPORATE NAME 


An important item from the Executive Board’s report 
was that of the merger of agencies, referring particularly to 
the Board of Inner Missions, the Committee on Moral and 
Social Welfare and the Committee on Evangelism. It appears 
that a request had come from the Board of Inner Missions 
asking for some plan of consolidation of such agencies. The 
Board, therefore, recommended such a union and perhaps 
a tentative constitution, naming it the Constitution of the 
Board of Social Missions of the United Lutheran Church in 
America. Dr. G. H. Bechtold at once opposed the elimina- 
tion of the phrase Inner Mission. There were others who 
followed him in the same vein, and declared that those who 
had been laboring in that field and had been disciples of Dr. 
Ohl are quite satisfied with the old name and were pleading 
that it might remain. Dr. Miller felt that the term Inner 
Missions is not broad enough to cover the three agencies. 
The Rev. Franklin C. Fry insisted that the term Inner Mis- 
sions in America is an exotic,—that it does not mean in this 
country what it once meant in Germany, or perhaps even 
what it may mean there today. The discussion grew ex- 
ceedingly warm, and just before the close an effort was 
made to hold over the subject to a later session. The at- 
tempt at postponement failed. The convention demanded a 
vote and thereby approved retention as the new agency’s 
corporate name, The Board of Social Missions, 


LAYMEN’S MOVEMENT FOR STEWARDSHIP 


A very pleasant social gathering of men in attendance at 
the convention took place Thursday evening, October 6, 
when a banquet was held. It was prepared by the Laymen’s 
Movement for Stewardship of which Arthur P. Black is 
the efficient and much beloved executive seeretary. THE 
Lurueran«found Mr. Black with a greup of enthusiastic 
members of the Laymen’s Movement on arrival at the hotel 
October 5. They were engaged in disposing of tickets for the 
following evening’s repast and were not too enthusiastic 
about the response which was greeting their invitation to 
attend; but when 6.45 P. M. the next day arrived, there were 
between 500 and 600 men assembled in the room which the 
business sessions of the convention had made familiar. It 
was the second largest attendance of men in the history of 
Laymen’s Movement suppers. 

While the title “Laymen’s Movement for Stewardship” 
often occurs in the periodicals of the United Lutheran 
Church, the nature and achievements of this organization 
are not very well known. It is made up exclusively of lay- 
men. Those who constitute it are voluntary in their mem- 
bership and in their contributions, which are sometimes 
described as being over and above what they give regularly 
to the support of the Church. The movement was originally 
that which was known thirty years ago as the Laymen’s 
Missionary Movement. It made its bow to the United Lu- 
theran Church twenty years ago under that title, but by 
virtue of the duties that were assigned it by the United 
Lutheran Church, it became more logically a movement for 
stewardship. From the very beginning the movement took 
special interest in the propagation of responsibility to the 
needs of the Church as these are indicated by. the appor- 
tionments which are laid upon synods and churches. 


The Laymen’s Movement authorizes and finances literature 
that is annually distributed to make more successful the 
Church’s “Every Member” canvass. When in the 1920’s there 
was need for a number of men preparing themselves for 
the Lutheran ministry, the Laymen’s Movement instructed 
its executive secretary to form contacts with the church 
colleges and thus locate promising young men who might 
be enabled through this aid to acquire the necessary scho- 
lastic preparation for ordination. As a result of this mem- 
bership, 170 young men credit the Laymen’s Movement for 
Stewardship with needed aid. These activities were merely 
mentioned at the 1938 banquet assembly. Those who are 
familiar with the organization noted, however, that two 
veterans in connection with it were in attendance. One of 
these was Mr. Jesse Clark of Ashland, Ohio. He is, and has 
been, its president and the energizing spirit for the past 
twenty years. Another man who is beloved in this laymen’s 
group and in the convention as a whole, is John L. Zimmer- 
man, Esq., from Springfield, Ohio. Neither of these men 
made addresses, but their business was eloquent of their 
loyalty and conservatism. 


“Bishop’s Cross” Given 

An unexpected item on the program was the presenta- 
tion of a cross to President Knubel by Mr. S, Frederick 
Telleen, in the name of the Laymen’s Movement. He spoke 
of the high regard in which the administrative abilities of 
President Knubel are held by laity of the Church; but he 
said, “We have also a feeling for him in our hearts. We do 
not think less of him because of his title as President and 
not Bishop. But we are sure that if it were desirable to 
adopt that historic title, he has the qualities of the Shepherd 
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of Souls which would enable him to merit that ecclesiastical 
designation for his office.” Mr. Telleen used the phrase, “the 
Bishop’s cross,” in extending to the President the gift, with 
which he was at once invested. Dr. Knubel in responding 
to the presentation made reference to the title “Bishop,” 
stating that at this time, and in this country, were he re- 
quired to state his attitude concerning exchanging his pres- 
ent title of President for that of Bishop, he would prefer to 
continue the one which he now has. He then made the 
dominating topic of his response a series of statements with 
reference to the cross. It is, he said, a challenging symbol 
of an ecclesiastical office. Interesting to contemplate be- 
cause instead of some other emblem or insignia of the most 
important among ecclesiastical offices, the early Church pre- 
ferred to use a badge of humiliation of its Head rather than 
some emblem of authority. He continued: “The Cross has 
always stood for a basic idea of Christianity. It is accept- 
able by all of the branches of the faith: One connects it 
with the Mother Church and not with a portion thereof. 
Not only does it symbolize the entirety of those who look to 
Jesus Christ for their salvation, but it belongs to all periods 
of the Church on earth. 

These connections with the Church of the ages symbolized 
by the cross at first make its wearer feel small, but medita- 
tion produces an opposite attitude of mind. Through the 
cross, its wearer becomes a part of the Church of the 
ages. He is justified in identifying himself with that vast 
throng of believers who from apostolic days until now has 
carried forward the proclamation of the Gospel. He feels 
himself a part of the Church of the ages through which all 
of the attacks of unbelief have been endured, and with this 
background, instigated by his faith, he expects the power to 
endure to the end—“Just to endure unto the end and to vow 
that his Lord may count upon him, whatever may occur.” 
“Let us resolve now that we will go forward to the end.” 

Following the presentation of the cross the formal pro- 
gram of the evening proceeded. Dr. E. Clarence Miller was 
toastmaster, having been inducted into that position by 
William H. Hager, the president. Dr. Miller called upon Dr. 
Gould Wickey, executive secretary of the Board of Educa- 
tion, who addressed those present on the topic, “Our Church, 
Whence? Whither?” William H. Patrick entertained the lay- 
men with baritone solos and was followed by an address 
amusing in structure and directive, by Dr. James C. Kinard, 
president of Newberry College, Newberry, S. C. Through- 
out the banquet and the program Ross H. Stover, D.D., of 
Philadelphia, directed chorus singing. He is an adept in 
such a position. The portion of the program under his lead- 
ership was an additionally pleasing feature. 


FRIDAY MORNING SESSION 
By Dr. A. J. Traver, Frederick, Md. 


The Matin Service was given over to a memorial for those 
pastors and laymen and women of the United Lutheran 
Church who had died during the past biennium. The at- 
tendance was large, and it was evident in the solemn silence 
with which the names were received that all members of 
the convention were feeling the toll of the passing years. 
Among those who had been called Home during the past 
biennium were great leaders of the Church, members of the 
Executive Board, secretaries of the Boards, pastors of great 
churches—but death is no respecter of persons, and the 
names read in alphabetical order showed no distinction in 
the honor due to faithfulness in high or humble task. Among 
the hymns sung, this verse by William Walsham How inter- 
prets the spirit of the service: 


“For all the saints who from their labors rest, 
Who Thee by faith before the world confessed, 
Thy Name, O Jesus, be forever blest, 
Alleluia, Alleluia.” 
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The first order of business was the report of two Nom- 
inating Committees. The first was given by the Rev. George 
R. F. Tamke for the Executive Committee, the Committee 
of Adjudication and the Church Paper Committee; the sec- 
ond by the Rev. Dr. A. H. Keck for the Laymen’s Committee. 

Upon assurance of the president that certain Amendments 
to the By-laws were of entirely minor importance and made 
necessary by the Constitutional changes, the amendments 
were passed without reading. 


FOREIGN MISSIONS 


The sessions of Friday were given over mainly to the 
reports of two great missionary boards of the Church—For- 
eign Missions and American Missions. The morning period 
was devoted to Foreign Missions, and the report was brought 
by the president, the Rev. Dr. S. Winfield Herman. In his 
introductory remarks Dr. Herman first made note of the 
passing of Dr. Paul W. Koller, God’s Christian statesman, 
member of the Board from 1922 to 1928, and executive sec- 
retary from 1928 to November 11, 1937, the date of his 
death. The convention stood and Dr. Herman led in prayer. 
Dr. Herman said that he was not ashamed of the emotion 
that gripped his heart in the memory of Dr. Koller. A year 
ago, he continued, the Board had begged him to take a 
vacation and he had promised to do it. Then things changed 
in China and he felt he must stay on. Death came to find 
him faithful to his post. He had looked forward to this 
great session of the United Lutheran Church, for the great 
objective for which he gave his life has been attained in 
the cancellation of the debt. 

Dr. Herman also said that reports such as are presented 
in the Bulletin seem much too cold as they are set in type. 
It is necessary to read between the lines to discover what 
really has been done. In the fifty pages of this report, the 
story of the Church at work in five nations is to be found. 
He said as he looked upon the history of the work of the 
Church, it divided itself into periods of ten years: The first 
ten years Faith was emphasized. To the second ten years, 
which is now complete, Hope would be the key; but the 
coming ten years would find the Church motivated by Love. 

Dr. Herman then introduced the Rev. Dr. George Drach, 
one of the executive secretaries of the Board. Dr. Drach 
described our harvest field abroad as follows: India, the 
most productive field: a net increase of 500 members in one 
year and 20,000 members in five years. This field will cele- 
brate its one hundredth anniversary in 1942. This date also 
marks the centenary of all American Lutheran Foreign 
Mission work. Liberia is our most difficult field. Six degrees 
from the equator, our missionaries face a hostile climate. 

Japan is our most self-reliant field. There is more self- 
determination than in any of the fields and a complete 
partnership between the American and native missionaries. 
China is our most afflicted field. Japanese occupation calls 
for many readjustments, but the zeal of our missionaries 
and the need for their services has never been so great. 
South America is our most widely distributed and highly 
diversified field. Work there is done with the Spanish, 
Germans, Danes, Poles, colored, East Indians and the native 
South American Indians. 

Dr. Drach called our Home Church a big storehouse of 
seed. What we produce here is reproduced over there. 
From us they get what determines their productiveness. 
His final words were, “Our financial condition is so much 
better that we could well sing together ‘Happy Days Are 
Here Again.’” 


Treasurer Weitzel’s Comments 


The treasurer of the Board, Mr. George R. Weitzel, was 
introduced and said, “It is hard to say ‘No’ to an appeal 
(Continued on page 15) 
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IN THE WORLD’S EYE 
Julius F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., “Paragraphs” 
Men, Movements, and Occasions About 


Which People Read 


The Pressure of Japanese Nationalism has gone a long 
way toward the destruction of Christian education in Korea. 
The latest report is that of the Southern Presbyterian Mis- 
sion, which acknowledges the loss of eight out of ten of its 
schools because the government insists the students must 
make obeisance at the national Shinto shrines. Those re- 
sponsible have found it impossible as Christians to fulfill 
the orders of the government, and so they had to close their 
schools. The Christian faith is still strongly witnessed in 
the church by the adults, since preaching and evangelism 
are not as yet interfered with, nor yet the ministration of 
faith in hospitals by means of Bible readers. Yet the com- 
prehensive instruction of youth is keenly missed, and its 
absence will seriously affect the next generation unless some 
new method of educational approach can be devised to 
detour nationalist restriction. 


Pacifism Ventures to Celebrate a Centennial in the face of 
arrogant militarism. It was quietly observed on September 
20 and 21 as the hundredth anniversary of the founding of 
the New England Non-Resistance Society, and the adoption 
of its Declaration of Principles which was written and pre- 
sented by William Lloyd Garrison. The Declaration ad- 
vocated refusal of “allegiance to any human government,” 
which is actually anarchism; but it also recognized that no 
“resort to physical force” could be made by those who ac- 
cepted the Declaration. Garrison himself was thoroughly 
consistent in his professions and actions, but it was hard for 
his contemporaries to recognize that in the one credited with 
being the chief cause in precipitating the national strife of 
1861-65, and the most individually responsible for the 
“abolitionist” agitation which preceded it. Whatever the 
present judgment of abolitionism and its chief apostle may 
be, the terrible sincerity manifested and the impressive 
spirit of conviction displayed a century ago to the point of 
martyrdom would be heartening additions to our day, if 
they could be injected into the struggle against the calculat- 
ing and amoral brutality which now afflicts the world. 


The Understanding Between Mussolini and the Spanish 
rebel command should be copied by the Vatican and its 
representatives in Spain. Though the Loyalist government 
long since authorized the opening of Catholic churches in 
Barcelona and elsewhere, they still remain closed. The 
Basque and Catalonian Catholics in this district have re- 
mained steadfastly loyal to the Catholic Church, but the 
Vicar-General has persistently refused to allow the opening 
of the main church in Barcelona, San Severo, evidently 
because the petitioners have also continued their allegiance to 
the Loyalist government. Catholic worship is being car- 
ried on, however, but, because of the Vicar-General’s veto 
the services are conducted in semi-secrecy, to the weaken- 
ing of the authority of their worship and the effectiveness 
of their opposition to the atheist, anarchist and communist 
propaganda that expresses itself throughout the region. In 
the meantime the Protestant churches have been open and 
active since the first days of the rebellion, a privilege denied 
in Spain before the present Loyalist government was elected 
by popular vote. There is a dawning hope for the Loyalist 
Catholics. Cardinal Verdier, of Paris, has forwarded the 
Basque request directly to Pope Pius, and a reply was re- 
cently returned saying the Pope “was giving the offer sym- 
pathetic consideration.” 


The Catholic Church in Hungary is Preparing for a strug- 
_ gle with the Nazi infiltration into their land. Judging by its 
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oppressive actions toward organized religion in Austria and 


‘Germany, the hierarchy accepts as its own the independent 


expression of one priest who declared: “We were present 
at the cradle of Hungary. A full millennium we have served 
it, and we will not go back to the vestry room now.” That 
means, of course, the precipitation of a political, as well as 
a religious, struggle. To this end the church authorities 
staged elaborate and impressive ceremonies, beginning on 
St. Stephen’s Day, August 23. This day, that of Hungary’s 
first and sainted king who, on his death-bed placed the 
kingdom he had founded under the “protection of the Holy 
Virgin Mary,” was chosen to emphasize the unbroken con- 
nection of the Catholic Church with the nation’s glory and 
power, and to impress upon the people that Hungary must 
always be a Catholic Christian land. Skilful propaganda 
to meet the National Socialist technique of glowing promises 
of land and other reform is being assiduously pressed. At 
the same time the terrors of spiritual authority over the 
destinies of the future are carefully blended with divine 
promises, human hopes, and improved relationship with the 
Church. The argument of the hierarchy, however, would be 
more convincing if, through the millennium referred to, the 
Church had not grown rich in acres and treasures, while 
the vast majority of the Hungarian peasants have as steadily 
become landless. The Church’s land holdings are estimated 
at one-third of all the arable land of the nation. 


A Call for Moral Re-armament Has Just Come from eleven 
leading Hollanders, including heads of the army, navy, 
business, statecraft and education, after attending an Oxford 
Group conference at Interlaken, Switzerland. They aver: 
“The dangerous crisis through which the world is passing 
is fundamentally moral. It is our deepest conviction that 
Holland, preserved so miraculously during the years of the 
world conflagration, has an outstanding part to play in such 
a task. What is needed now is for us to give ourselves 
wholeheartedly for moral re-armament and in that way try 
to prevent the approaching catastrophe.” The unmoral prac- 
tices of nations in their statecraft have been obvious for a 
long time; perhaps the most glaring example of all has just 
been provided in the name of: peace by the statesmen of 
“sreat” nations in Europe. Likewise the call to a basis of 
Christian morality has gone forth from thousands of pulpits 
long before the Oxford Group Movement expressed it of- 
ficially. The demand needs to be pressed even more ear- 
nestly. However, Holland and other democracies that escaped 
the terrors of the previous war may find it necessary to 
enforce their convictions with more than words in the future. 
The reasons for that have just been considerably pushed 
into the foreground by the triumph of a threatening show 
of force. 


Churches Should Run Matrimonial Agencies. So says the 
Rev. D. W. Gateson, rector of the Episcopal Church of the 
Saviour, Philadelphia, according to the Religious News 
Service. That may sound like drumming up trade, since 
Dr. Gateson frankly acknowledges, “My church is a mat- 
rimonial agency, and I believe a church should be.” But the 
rector’s reason lies deeper than personal profit. He be- 
lieves that matrimonial agencies provide a necessary service 
to “lonely hearts,” but he thinks the service has fallen too 
much under the control of unreliable private firms whose 
methods have produced unhappy results, created an un- 
savory atmosphere, and made marriage ridiculous. Let the 
church meet the need, concludes Dr. Gateson. “There is no 
reason why a decent, honest, properly supervised matri- 
monial agency shouldn’t work, and work well, but it cer- 
tainly should not be run for profit.” But then, churches do 
offer this service informally to the “lonely hearts”—a place 
for meeting and acquaintance and ripening interest in the 
varied services and social functions of every congregation. 
Why not use them? 
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IN THE SOUTHLAND 


Pastor W. C. Boliek Writes of Inner Mission Service in and About Columbia, S. C. 
Supplied by the Board of Inner Missions 


IN CONSIDERING the great work of Inner Missions, which 
is a work of Christian mercy, whether in the local congre- 
gation, the community at large, or in institutions, we find it 
to be the same as that in the ministry of Jesus as He “went 
about doing good.” In fact, a large part of His earthly min- 
istry was given to this ministry. The Church today is fol- 
lowing the example of Jesus through its work of mercy, 
Inner Missions. Truly, it is Jesus Himself continuing His 
work through the Church, and through His consecrated 
servants called to this service. 

Apart from the origin of the term Inner Missions, which 
comes to us from the Mother Church of the Reformation, 
I find the term quite suggestive. 


serves the aged Lutherans of that city only. Though it is 
local in its scope of service, it is doing a splendid work. 


The Lowman Home 
The Lowman Home for the Aged and Helpless at White 
Rock, S. C. (near Columbia), is an institution owned and 
eriolled by the six synods of the United Lutheran Church 

in the South, which are mentioned above. 
This institution of mercy cares for four types of peone 

as follow: 

1. The Aged. Those who are left helpless for a period 
of from a few days to many years. Those who have reached 
the age and place in life where they 


Knowing that this type of work was, 
and is, so close to the heart of the 
Master, I find it simply an expression 
of the “inner” feelings of His heart, 
of His love, mercy and compassion for 
those we call “unfortunates.” When 
the “inner” feelings of the individual 
Christian heart, and the “inner” life 
of the Church are filled with Christ’s 
love and mercy, filled with and guided 
by His spirit and power, we find the 
result to be—‘Inner Mission” work. 
Such unselfish mission service keeps 
the Church alive and active. 


A New Society in Columbia 

For a number of years the members 
of the Lutheran Ministers’ Association 
of Columbia, S. C., have seen a need 
and felt the “inner” urge through 
Christ to have a definite and united 
program for Inner Mission work for 
the community. However, it was not 


are unable to care for themselves. 
Who knows what the last days of life 
will bring? Will it be dependence or 
independence? Many circumstances 
over which people have no control, 
make it necessary for them to have 
the care of such a Home. 

2. The Crippled. Persons who are 
permanently rendered unable to make 
a living or care for themselves. Some 
of these afflicted ones are deformed 
from birth and are left without those 
who can care for them. Some are 
wrecks of disease or accident, making 
them permanently dependent. 

3. The Weak-minded. These are as 
dependent as little children. They can- 
not think, provide, or plan for them- 
selves. Many are victims of infant 
maladies; and they are just as likely 
to come from good parentage as other- 
wise. 

4. The Epileptics. How sad to be a 


until recent months that these desires 
have materialized. The pastor and a 
lay representative from each congregation met several times 
to consider the work. Surveys were made of all institutions 
in and around the city. These revealed a great need and an 
opportunity for service to Lutherans and non-Christians in 
these various public and private institutions. A study was 
made of available literature suitable for distribution in this 
work. Plans to enlist the interest of individuals and con- 
gregations were made. The Society was formed and a con- 
stitution and by-laws adopted. It was decided to begin the 
work on a small scale—by selecting only a few of the 
institutions presenting the most urgent needs for this work— 
and make regular visitations through volunteer committees 
for the distribution of suitable Christian literature. The 
Society is just now beginning to function on this small scale, 
with the hope that the sphere and scope of service will 
increase rapidly. We believe this is the only Lutheran Inner 
Mission Society south of Washington engaged in institu- 
tional ministrations. 

Inner Mission institutions are not numerous in the South. 
However, they are rendering excellent service to the Church. 
The only children’s home is “The Lutheran Orphans’ Home” 
at Salem, Va. This institution is owned and controlled by 
six Lutheran synods in seven southern states: Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia-Alabama, Florida, 
and Mississippi. 

In Charleston, S. C., we have the Franke Home, which 


THE GOOD SAMARITAN 


victim of this affliction! Never able to 
_ anticipate their needs or to overcome 
their handicap! They must depend upon the attention, care, 
and help of others. 

The Lowman Home has ministered to hundreds of these 
oft “forgotten” men, women, and children. What a God- 
send this institution has been to them! How grateful they 
are for such a Christian refuge! While others have passed 
them by, and left them to their suffering, the Lowman Home 
has been established to minister to them as the Good 
Samaritan. 


Twenty-five Years of Service 


The Lowman Home for the Aged and Helpless was 
founded in 1911. The year 1936 marked the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of this work of mercy. The founding of ‘this 
Home came through a gift to°the Lutheran Church by Mrs. 
Malissa Lowman. Mrs. Lowman was left, by the death of 
her husband, with several totally helpless children, and an 
estate which she felt unable to manage and at the same time 
care for her afflicted children. The gift provided that an 
institution be established for the care of the aged, the crip- 
pled, the weak-minded, and the epileptics, and that Mrs. 
Lowman and her afflicted children be cared for during their 
life time, along with others. The children have all died, but 
Mrs. Lowman Clark is still living, and is one of the oldest 
members in the Home. 

Dr. W. H. Greever of New York City, secretary of the 
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_ United Lutheran Church in America, was largely instru- 
mental in founding the Lowman Home and promoting its 
work. He served as the first president of the Board of 
| Directors for more than twenty years. 

' The main buildings are located beside U. S. Highway No. 
76, at White Rock, S. C., eighteen miles west of Columbia. 
Founder’s Hall is central in the group. In this building are 
located the office, reading room, guest rooms, helpers’ rooms, 
dining hall, and kitchen: To the east of this is the Kinard 
Building and the Alice James Cline Building, dormitories 
for women. To the west is the Greever Building and the 
Julius Artemas Cline Building, dormitories for men. These 
provide a total capacity of between 70 and 75. Back of 
Founder’s Hall is a Laundry and Cannery Building. Other 
buildings are: Huffard Memorial Apartment Cottage, the su- 
perintendent’s home, tenant houses, and farm buildings. The 
farm has approximately 450 acres of land, of which about 
140 acres are under cultivation. The buildings, farm, and 
all equipment, are valued at above $140,000. 

The Cline Buildings, the gift of Mr. and Mrs. J. A. Cline 
of Hickory, N. C., were dedicated in May of this year. The 
cost was approximately $37,000. This one family has given 
more than $40,000 to the Home within eighteen months. A 
worthy gift, a worthy example, a God-send to the Home. 


Serving the Community 


The terms of admission require that every application be 
given full investigation, including a certificate from the 
applicant’s physician. There are no set fees, but those who 
are able are required to pay a reasonable amount for their 
care, and those who are unable to pay are accepted and 
cared for just as faithfully. In ownership and operation the 
Lowman Home is an institution of the Lutheran Church, 
but in service it may be termed a public institution. Worthy 
needy ones are received regardless of denominational con- 
nection. And because of this fact the Home has many 
friends outside of the Lutheran Church. These are deeply 
interested in the work and share in its support. 


Endowment Small 


The Lowman Home has only $2,000 endowment, and that 
was received last year. It receives its support in offerings 
from Sunday schools and congregations; from special gifts 
and contributions by interested friends inside and outside 
of the Lutheran Church. Individuals are encouraged to 
make special gifts to this worthy work, and also to remember 
the Lowman Home in their wills. 

To one who knows the history of the guests, each member 
of the Lowman Home family is a pathetic case. Some are 
more pathetic than others. Here are four: 

An eighty-year-old man, practically blind and deaf, who 
cannot see any of the beauties of this world, and not able 
to hear well enough to converse with anyone or to have 
anyone to read to him. His one ray of sunshine is the Scrip- 
ture he memorized in his younger days! 

A lady almost eighty years old has not taken a step alone, 
has been unable to feed or do anything for herself in years. 

Another member of the Home is an attractive nineteen- 
year-old girl who is practically helpless. She cannot talk, 
cannot walk, has just a little sight in one eye, and is an 
epileptic. Can you imagine a more pathetic case? 

Still another guest is a man about fifty-six years old af- 
flicted with creeping paralysis. He has been in bed six years, 
has lain in one position two years. He takes his affliction in 
humble submission to God’s will, and is one of the most 
cheerful members in the Home. A real inspiration to all. 

The Lowman Home is the only institution of its kind in 
the entire South. Its work of Christian merey cannot be 
duplicated. Already since opening the new Cline Buildings 
the women’s units have been filled to capacity with a 
lengthy waiting list, some of which are quite needy and 
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urgent. The men’s units are also practically filled with 
applications continuing to come in. 

Naturally the needs of this Home are many. Some of the 
most urgent are: First, more endowment. With only the 
meager sum of $2,000 a much larger endowment is needed 
to insure regular unhampered service. Second, the many 
applications indicate the need for more dormitory room. 
Third, a small hospital unit is another vital need. Fourth, 
special gifts are always needed in addition to the support 
received from the Sunday schools and congregations in the 
territory. 

The Purest Form of Charity 


This great work of mercy has been called by one “the 
purest form of charity.” He says: “You will generally find 
a selfish motive in most charity. With an orphan you look 
in return for your gift, for a useful and worth-while life. 
When a gift is made to one who has suffered material loss 
you look for a return. From the beggar you look for some- 
thing better. But gifts to help care for the aged, the crip- 
pled, the weak-minded, and the epileptics, these who have 
either spent their usefulness or have no hope of future 
usefulness in service, you must look to heaven for your 
reward.” 

A prominent layman illustrates this work of mercy in 
the following way: “TI believe in caring for orphans and we 
must have and support our orphan homes, but to emphasize 
the important work being done by the Lowman Home let 
me illustrate it in this way. I could line up before any con- 
gregation a group of orphan children. I could tell the people 
these children had no home and no one to guide them. I 
could plead for them and soon place them all in some home. 
Then I could take the same number of aged, crippled, weak- 
minded, and epileptics and plead for them from now on, or 
until I was black in the face but could not place a single 
one. We simply do not want them. We will not take them. 
These are the ones cared for at the Lowman Home.” 

May God in His great wisdom and power move more of 
our people whom He has blessed with material goods, to 
share frequently and freely of their means that our Church 
institutions may increase in their scope of ministry and 
render a larger service through the Church for Christ’s 
sake. We all need more of the “inner” urge by the Spirit 
of Christ that the great cause of Inner Missions may prove 
an abundant blessing to all who “give” and to all who 
“receive.” 


CONVENTION ATTENDANCE 


An Official Report 


Tue Coneress of the United States could not compare the 
percentage of attendance of its members with that exhibited 
by the delegates to the 1938 convention of the U. L. C. A. 
The official report of Secretary W. H. Greever given at the 
seventh session shows only nine absentees from a total of 
550. We quote Dr. Greever’s minutes: 


Number of delegates elected: Clergymen, 278; laymen, 
272; total, 550. 

Number of delegates in attendance: Clergymen, 277; lay- 
men, 264; total, 541. 

Upon the reception of the Central Pennsylvania Synod, 
one clerical and one lay delegate were dropped from the 
combined delegation. 

Twenty-five synods have one hundred per cent attendance 
of their delegations. 

Seven laymen are absent. Five synods have one delegate 
absent; one synod has two delegates absent. 

Two delegates from the Andhra Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, and one delegate and one visitor from the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church (in Japan) are present. 

THe LUTHERAN was informed that over 1,000 persons reg- 
istered as visitors during the first six days of the convention. 
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A College Entrance Message 


President Levering Tyson Tells Students to Keep 
and Use Their Heads 


Ir 1s usuaL in our Lutheran colleges, it is reported, that the new 
students,—they who will constitute the freshman class,—should be 
addressed by the president of the institution at the beginning of the 
school year. When the young men matriculating at Muhlenberg 
College in Allentown, Pa., assembled September 19, President 
Levering Tyson greeted them cordially and referred briefly to the 
troublesome times in which they were living. He evidently thinks 
more rather than less responsibility rests upon individuals in a time 
of social chaos. He said to the student body, “The only sensible 
message I can bring to you today is, that above everything else—let’s 
keep our heads and use them.” As a first reason for such a policy, 
Dr. Tyson cited the requirement of ability to make quick decisions. 
He said: 


First of all, events are moving so rapidly that we recognize 
the importance of. making quick decisions——and making 
them correctly. Decisions are made either rightly or wrongly 
by an intelligent person, depending upon the amount of 
accurate information he has at his command. Therefore the 
necessity for soaking up basic knowledge concerning the 
larger problems of the day, it seems to me, is particularly 
evident. In this situation I don’t believe any one depart- 
ment of a liberal arts college is of more importance than 
any other; for all teaching should be conducted so as to lead 
a student to think straight for himself. But because of the 
character of events that are engaging our attention just now, 
I believe the heaviest responsibility rests on those who teach 
you your history and your economics on the one hand, and 
your religion and your philosophy on the other. I regard 
it as not altogether a fortuitous circumstance that steps 
were taken last year to strengthen the college’s offering in 
these departments. Now, if ever, the undergraduate at 
Muhlenberg College should be taught the record and the 
meaning of world events of the past, the structure of gov- 
ernments, and the systems of industry and finance which 
underlie their operation: and on the other hand the com- 
plicated programs of thought through the ages, whereby man 
has endeavored to understand the world in which he lives 
so as to increase his happiness and his spiritual well-being. 


Religion Called For 


There are many who feel strongly today, and with reason, 
that economics and politics have failed to suggest workable 
solutions to the problems that beset the world, and that a 
final solution of these problems will be arrived at only when 
we regain confidence in religion as the compelling motive 
in human existence. Whether they are right or wrong I 
am not attempting to expound from this platform, for I say 
frankly that I do not know; but I do say just as frankly 
that I believe, in the distressing times that now afflict the 
world, we have not relied sufficiently upon the wisdom of 
Almighty God in directing the course of His universe. I 
don’t mean to be sanctimonious in making this statement. 
I mean it as an actual, practical fact. You and I know that 
in the course of human events at present, tension would be 
relieved and clouds would clear away if we would apply 
the tenets of our religion and obey the relatively simple, 
basic rules which that religion lays down for the conduct 
of our everyday lives as individuals, as states, or as nations. 

I am not the one, nor perhaps is this the time and place, to 
advocate a return to religion to this company. But I am 
suggesting to you with all the urgency I can command that 
in this academic year particularly, you apply your intel- 
ligence to an interpretation of history and philosophy and 
religion, so that you can think straight and quickly when you 
consider, as you will be forced to do, the real significance 
of what is going on in the world about you. 
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New Methods 

I once heard Mr. Newton D. 
Baker state that in ancient times a 
liberal education was supposed to 
result from a group of three studies 
known as a trivium, or three ways; 
that is, education along three di- 
rections was supposed to meet at 
a common point, or crossroads, and the man who reached 
that point from three directions was supposed to be liberally 
educated. Later music was added as a fourth way to 
education, and the trivium became a quadrivium, or a 
four-lane highway to culture. Of course this was in ancient 
times, when men assumed the truth of the things they 
thought obvious, and reasoned from them in accordance 
with a set of formal rules known as Logic, to which some of 
you will be introduced this year. Conclusions reached by 
this process were accepted without question. 

Modern knowledge was born when a new method of rea- 
soning was employed. Under it nothing was assumed as 
obvious. Observation was applied as widely as possible, and 
what was found by observation to be true was made the 
basis of conclusions. These lasted only until some new fact 
was observed at variance with those already known. 

Your professor of Logic will label these two methods of 
reasoning as the Deductive and the Inductive. You will 
note that the latter method relies upon observation of 
all ascertainable facts. Its introduction started the minds 
of men on a collective search to observe and record all the 
facts that could be brought within the reach of human 
faculties. By this method the basis of conclusions drawn 
from knowledge was ever widened: and again your pro- 
fessor of Logic will tell you that this was the birth of what 
has come to be known as the scientific method, and that 
under it our physical sciences have grown by leaps and 
bounds. No longer are there modest three-lane or four-lane 
highways to culture. The curriculum of the up-to-date lib- 
eral college has dozens of languages, arts and sciences, all 
of them pursued by this scientific method. They seek to 
join the streams of general knowledge which pour from 
other directions into the constitution of a liberal education. 
They attempt to inject into each recipient a spirit of inquiry 
which will inspire him to seek new facts concerning the 
world about him: New facts about the laws of nature, new 
facts about the mind, and new facts about the spirit. 


You will recognize at once that no one can hope to 
secure a complete liberal education, for there isn’t time 
enough to acquire it, and no one mind could assimilate all 
the knowledge available even if there were time. However, 
and this is where Muhlenberg enters the picture, those who 
have concerned themselves with academic education by 
gradual processes of trial and error are arriving at certain 
conclusions and agreements. I don’t know of anyone pre- 
pared to state now with any degree of authority what the 
minimum content of a liberal education should be. But there 
is general agreement that a liberal education is an invaluable 
asset in creating happiness and satisfaction for the indi- 
vidual: In building sound character; in establishing con- 
fidence in that individual’s judgment; and in developing 
that individual into a useful citizen. 


PRESIDENT LEVERING 
TYSON 


About Specializing 
When our scientific age reached its height, the discoveries 
of scientific research amazed us, just as miracles amazed 
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our ancestors. At that time a tendency toward specialization 
arose. I am one of those who believe this had a constricting 
effect upon the values to be derived from a liberal education. 
Special courses and schools were organized for the exclusive 
study of particular sciences and branches of science. For a 
while it was considered a waste of time to pursue only 
cultural studies. It was then that mere training in the ap- 
plication of knowledge was introduced as a part of the fun- 
damental process of education. Training courses of this type 
invaded the curricula of colleges and soon it was difficult 
to tell whether the aim of a college education was in fact 
education, or in reality training in its application. 

Whether the parlous times have had anything to do with 
it or not, I cannot state, but at any rate the tendency now 
is away from this confusion. The value of education in fun- 
damentals as a preparation for, and a prelude to, mere 
training is now commonly recognized. This by no means 
undervalues that aspect of education which treats it as a 
preparation for earning one’s living. On the contrary, the 
necessity for the acquisition of creature comforts is fully 
recognized. But a liberal education places true emphasis 
upon the value of education as providing a theory of living, 
—a reconciliation of the various purposes for which one does 
live. It assigns proper values to the things of the mind and 
of the spirit as the source of the real satisfactions of life, 
after mere material necessities have been provided for ade- 
quately. It teaches those who are exposed to its processes 
to make fine distinctions between the mere material and 
that which has lasting value. It teaches them not to be 
shunted aside into temporarily attractive blind alleys of 
thought or of action. From it they learn the gulf between 
the transitory and the eternal. By following it they should 
learn to keep their heads, and to use them. 


NOTES ON THE COLLECT 


By Paul Zeller Strodach 


The Festival of Harvest 


ALMIGHTY God, most Merciful Father, Who openest Thine hand 
and satisfiest the desire of every living thing: We give Thee mos 
humble and hearty thanks that Thou hast crowned the fields 
with Thy blessing, and hast permitted us once more to gather in 
the fruits of the earth; and we beseech Thee to bless and protect 
the living seed of Thy Word sown in our hearts, that in the 
plenteous fruits of righteousness we aon ee present to Thee 
an acceptable thank-offering; through . 

Tuts Day marks one of the most ancient and universal of 
festival observances. It was not confined to believers in 
the True God; for heathen peoples observed such a festival 
—even before the rise of the Hebrew nation and church. 
But it is out of this last that the true spirit of the Harvest- 
tide emanates. Anciently the Hebrew Church celebrated 
the ingathering of the firstfruits with thanksgiving and joy. 
Accompanying this were the ceremonial actions of the offer- 
ing of the fruits of the earth to God at the appointed place 
of Divine Worship, in grateful testimony that it was of His 
bounty that such were provided for and enjoyed by them. 

. “Thou openest thine hand, and satisfiest the desire of 
avery living thing.” But added to this were also the gen- 
erous acts of sharing these bounties with those who had little 
or none! Grateful hearts to God, but also generous hearts 
and open hands to one’s needy brethren. The observance 
was national and individual; and it was wholly spiritual and 
solemnly devout. 

To dweller in country, or town, or great city; to farmer or 
worker in shop, or mill, or store, or office—this is the Fes- 
tival of Harvest—the Festival of Daily Bread. For to every 
one of us back of the food we eat to nourish our bodies is 
the One Who openeth His hand and satisfieth the desire of 
every living thing. 

The devout and believing heart knows from Whom all 
his blessings flow. Even in a mechanical age, surrounded 
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by the man-invented and accomplished improvements in 
and for life, his heart rises to God in acknowledgment of 
and thanksgiving for His goodness. One may plow the fields 
with the latest tractor-drawn plows; one may plant the seed 
with the “last word” in mechanical planter in ground pre- 
pared and fertilized according to scientific methods—but 
like the man in the parable, one may go to the field night 
and day and go in vain .. . if GOD sends not rain and fruit- 
ful season, and protects not the plants from scourge and 
pest! “First the blade; then the ear; then the full corn in 
the ear”—Did the planter’s labor, and watching, and worry 
do that? The parable says: “He knoweth not how”! There’s 
a place where science, and invention, and appliances, and 
labor end!—the mystery of Life and reproduction and fruit- 
age. But there is GOD!—and He giveth us the Harvest, to 
crown the toil and the waiting. 

The humble and believing heart knows this and today 
raises its song of thanksgiving: “Bless the Lord, O my soul, 
and all that is within me bless his holy name. Bless the 
Lord, O my soul, and forget not all his benefits.” And thus 
the Little Prayer consecrates this Feast. It is interesting to 
know that it comes to us from one of the Kirchen Ordnungen 
of the sixteenth century,—a Lutheran “Church Book”—and 
was translated by the men who gave us “The Common 
Service” fifty years ago! 

The Address is a double one; first to Almighty God—this 
includes Creator, Preserver, and Provider: the omnipotence 
of Divine Power, Who orders, continues, and upholds His 
creation. One remembers how Paul speaks of the course of 
the seasons,—one as necessary in the Divine plan and for 
man’s good as another: as necessary for “seed for the sower 
and bread for the eater.” Not chance; not a mechanical 
world; not “Nature”; but that created, upheld, and preserved 
every day by God Almighty—the Divine Order! But He, 
too, is our Most Merciful Father. 

Immediately follows the grateful acknowledgment, Who 
openest Thine hand and satisfiest the desire of every living 
thing. Thus sang the Psalmist (Psalm 145)—thus too sing 
we! But it should give us pause to think . .. God can close 
His hand and withhold! Then comes famine, suffering, 
death ... another Reaper! It has happened, and can again,— 
visitations to awaken rebellious and errant, careless and 
indifferent, self-centered and boastful hearts. Only that 
nation is blessed whose God is the Lord! 

But we rise to give thanks; not to fear but to trust; for 
God Almighty is our Most Merciful Father. Now comes the 
Historic Moment—like many other Festival Collects, this 
Prayer recites the Fact of the Feast in ceremonial praise: 
We give Thee most humble (note this!) and hearty thanks 
that Thou hast crowned the fields with Thy blessing (CF. 
Ps. 65), and hast permitted us once more to gather in the 
fruits of the earth. Surely this speaks for itself most elo- 
quently, especially the once more! What a glory and beauty 
those fields and gardens and orchards were, ripe with the 
fruits of His giving! 

Now the “abrupt” turn in the Collect,—another Harvest 
is prayed for! Thanksgiving merges immediately into peti- 
tion. Another and greater Sower has gone forth and sown 
His imperishable Seed,—the Seed of Eternal Life. It has 
fallen in our hearts: we are the fields, and gardens, and 
orchards! But has it?—or dropped by the wayside, or amid 
the rocks, or the weeds and thorns? Is it bringing forth 
fruit? or wilting? or being choked with cares and riches of 
this world? There is but one way of showing actual results, 
—fruit ... and “by their fruits ye shall know them” 
and HE too! Therefore we pray that in the plenteous fruits 
of righteousness we may always present unto Thee an ac- 
ceptable thank-offering . . . daily a devout heart, a trusting, 
childlike heart, a thankful heart! 

For these and all Thy bounteous, blessed gifts to us for 
body and soul, O Father, we humbly and heartily thank 
and praise Thee. Amen. 
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Truth Powered by the Holy Ghost 


A Sermon by Theodore H. Althof, Murrysville, Pa. 


Acts 1:8. But ye shall receive power after that the Holy 
Ghost is come upon you: and ye shall be witnesses unto me 
both in Jerusalem and Judea, and in Samaria, and unto the 
uttermost parts of the earth. 


In THESE DAys there is class hatred such as I never dreamed 
to see in this country. Our mutual suspicion is so great 
that at times it threatens to unseat the foundations of our 
democratic government. It is startling to think that one 
must wear a certain badge, vote a certain party, use some 
dishonest political or other influence in order to secure his 
daily bread! It is even more startling to see how calmly 
we assume that all this is as it should be! No one is foolish 
enough to claim that this is confined solely to the realm of 
politics or to one party. How great are the temptations to 
gamble one’s moral principles against tomorrow’s bread! 
How easy to say that necessity and want are the task- 
masters that drive us to the destruction of our moral state- 
ment—the denial of the truth and right we know. This, to- 
gether with the growing inability of our people to govern 
themselves as it is shown by the widespread multiplication 
of laws and regulations and a corresponding disregard for 
the laws we now have, must warn us that unless these 
things are overcome by a new sense of personal respon- 
sibility for the welfare of our fellows our nation may have 
to pass through a period of political upheaval resulting in 
a change in the form of our government. Already the friends 
and forces of Communism and Socialism have serious 
listeners among our people. 


Questions That Must Be Faced 


The church must recognize that these forces are at present 
godless and materialistic. Must they remain so? Will the 
people who feel the desire and necessity for political reform, 
whether they be right or wrong, have to feel also that the 
church, God’s timeless and changeless institution, should be 
driven out with other outmoded and detested institutions? 
Will those who struggle not only for a mouthful of bread 
but for the self-respect of honest employment to earn that 
bread have to feel that the church has no message and no 
help for them? This will be the price of our disregard for 
their problems, of our disdaining them as enemies and out- 
casts! We wonder if it is not pretty generally true that the 
church has been seeking the subsidies of those who have 
rather than the souls of those who have not! And can we 
present those teeming multitudes of starving and harassed 
brethren of ours with a living message of hope in Christ 
Jesus—the revelation of the God Who cares, Who feeds, Who 
heals, Who protects His own? My brethren, this great wit- 
ness to the truth about God will be born and received only 
in terms of living sermons on love presented by the atti- 
tudes we Christians display toward our brethren in church 
and out! 

So, finally, we have come to a semblance of basis upon 
our text. Whenever I am tempted to doubt the effectiveness 
of preaching or the Christian witness, I think about the three 
elements which make this “command to march” such a 
vital thing to the Church of Christ. The first thing that 
appeals is that word, “power.” “After you have received 
the power.” The whole Christian Church is appealing for 
power: more money-power, more man-power, more pew- 
fillng-power, more of a command of life! There is nary a 
preacher who does not sometimes feel his inability to reach 
the man in the pew with power. I imagine it is as the 
pitcher with a tired arm feels when he is trying for that 
one more strikeout. Yet here is power within our reach, 


showered upon us, multiplied: in us. It is the power of the 
Holy Ghost, God’s own timeless, limitless witness. Who 
knows to what ends that witness is being born in these 
days? Just because we do not see the results of our tes- 
timony in immediately changed lives, new church members, 
multiplied peace on earth, is no sign that God’s own wit- 
ness is not serving His ends. He tells us, “My word shall 
not return unto me void.” If we were to measure Jesus’ 
work on earth by the number of converts He made, or by 
other present-day standards of church progress measure- 
ment, if we were to compare His visible works with the 
works of Paul for instance, he would not seem like such a 
gleaming light in church history. Yet Jesus’ witness to the 
truth, projected down the centuries with the power of the 
Holy Ghost, has changed the course of human history, has 
gleamed on the countenances of everyone who has seen His 
face and has rung in the testimony of millions who have 
heard his voice! 


Truth and Witnessbearing 

How much this weary world needs the, truth combined 
with power! We need it to deliver us from the snares of the 
Wicked One. We need it to overcome the temptations of 
our human weakness. We need it to defeat the advancing 
forces of anarchy, hatred, fear, and destruction. We need it 
to overcome the feeling of our human weakness that tempts 
us to use armed force to maintain right. We need it for the 
courage it will give us to witness for truth in word and 
deed against the tide of popular deception! We need it be- 
cause it is the source of life to overcome death. And the 
Christian Church has that power! It must be released by 
faith—it must be applied in daily witnessbearing. 

Power for witnessbearing! The power of truth, the power 
of wisdom, the power of life! Where is the man who claims 
the name of Christ and tries to hide his light under a 
bushel? Where is the church that concentrates its power 
solely upon the amusement of its members? Where is the 
pastor who feels the necessity of preaching to itching ears? 
Where is the man or woman who feels that the name of 
Christ should be reserved for the secret hour of prayer, the 
church service, the curse, or the dust-covered Bible? Where 
is the man who speaks apologetically of his connection with 
the Christian Church? Where is the average everyday man 
who is haunted by fear to take his religious principles into 
his daily life? Where are those of us who have contact 
with the various movements among us, capital, labor, 
politics, the clubs and social organizations among us, who 
fear to bring the light of their Christianity. into those move- 
ments? Hear everyone of you: Our mission to this world, | 
our power through the Holy Ghost is a power of testimony! 
Neglect it and it dies out of you, and you die with it. Spend _ 
it, use it, express it, live it and it grows, wells, overwhelms 
you miraculously like the yeast in the flour barrel. These 
other movements, godless and false as some of them are, 
have their willing martyrs, their members who do not hes- 
itate to bring them into every conversation, in any group, 
do not hesitate to insist upon their principles unhesitatingly 
—many of you in hearing of my voice belong to such groups. 
Learn from the children of this world how to be real chil- 
dren of-God! Are you trying to run your life with all of 
the brakes set? 

Are you pretending to live the life with God and still be 
paralyzed with inhibitions of fear, weakness and world- 
liness? Then partake deeply of this great power of testi- 
mony to the truth. Learn the truth of God; let it fill you, 
and begin to live it openly, victoriously, happily among 
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your fellowmen. Learn with Jesus a real purpose in your 
life, “I am come to bear witness to the truth.” To Jesus 
that witness was His very human life; yet, when the ques- 
tion of bearing that truth meant that life, He willingly gave 
it to fulfill His testimony to the love of God. 


Begin at Home 

The final message from the commission to the church of 
the present day lies in the latter part of our text, “In Jeru- 
salem in Judea, in Samaria, and unto the uttermost parts of 
the earth!” This commission begins at home. It begins in 
your neighborhood, your home town, your state, wherever 
you go, wherever God may choose to send you, wherever 
your prayers, your gifts, your influence may carry. But 
begin at home. Begin in your everyday life. Our world is 
made up of the everyday lives, the home circles of countless 
individuals. Consciousness of this fact alone should make 
it easy for you to testify for Jesus. It is your right and duty 
to stand up and testify for the right and truth in the life 
about you just as others who stand for what is not true 
and right insist upon their points of view, their ways of 
living. Turn your backs upon these problems and refuse 
to shed your light upon them and you deny your power, 
the very life that is in you. Does that make you start with 
guilty fear over what you have been doing with your power? 
Does that help to explain why Christianity has become flat 
and stale, why the sermons and the sheer religious beauties 
of your services that once held you fascinated have become 
tiresome? You have not let them live because you~have 
not been applying them to your own life. 

Begin at home! Begin at once! Begin in the surround- 
ings, among the people you know, to whom you daily wit- 
ness in one way or another about your way of life. Then 
whenever the world attacks your Christianity and says 
that it is only a dying system of moralities, of theological 
abstractions, you will know how to answer the world. Your 
answer is and must be your life! Is morality dying out in 
the world? Can it die out as long as a just and holy God 
rules the world? Can you let the world and yourself suffer 
the results of not acknowledging that holy and just rule? 
Are the sermons you hear every Sunday just a lot of the- 
ology dressed up in formal clothes? Then it is high time 
you take those sermons out, dress them in everyday clothes 
and make them work and live for you! Does the world 
accuse you and the rest of the Christian Church of smug 
hypocrisy? Then it is time for you to live the life you pro- 
fess and overcome the smugness by unbending and cheer- 
fully sharing your blessings with your friends and neighbors. 


FOREIGN MISSIONS 
(Continued from page 8) 


when the heart says ‘Yes’; but we have a Board upon which 
there are no ‘Yes’ men. As a result of our partnership, we 
can now report that our debt is paid. More than that, every 
trust fund is soundly and fully invested.” 

Mr. Weitzel called attention to an unthinking criticism 
of Foreign Mission work, namely, that too large a portion 
of the funds: is used in administration. In the expenditure 
of $804,000, the operating expenses were only 3.9 per cent. 
Actually 90 per cent of what is contributed goes directly to 
the foreign field; 32 per cent of our funds came from the 
Women’s Missionary Society, and 70 per cent of that con- 
tributed directly by the Church comes from the Appor- 
tionment. 

Since 1935, there has been a 10 to 15 per cent increase in 
the General Apportionment; but the Foreign Board has 
increased its income 25 to 30 per cent. It has, therefore, 
kept abreast of the increase in funds given directly through 
the Apportionment. We need not look backward; we are 
ready to look ahead. 
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Missionaries Introduced 

The Rev. Dr. M. Edwin Thomas, one of the two executive 
secretaries of the Board, was then introduced as the man 
who carried the responsibility of raising the funds for the 
debt during our biennium. Dr. Thomas introduced the fol- 
lowing missionaries: 

From Africa: Miss Laura Gilliland, Dr. Jacob Jensen, the 
Rev. J. K. Donat. 

From China: the Rev. and Mrs. Ralph W. Sell, Miss Elvira 
Strunk, Miss Charlotte Kao. 

From India: the Rev. and Mrs. Paul H. Gleichman, the 
Rev. Dr. and Mrs; L. A. Gotwald, the Rev. Dr. and Mrs. E. 
Neudoerffer, the Rev. and Mrs. C. H. Swavely, the Rev. 
and Mrs. J. C. Peery, Jr., the Rev. H. H. Moyer, Miss Amelia 
Brosius, Dr. Barbara DeRemer, Miss Edna Engle. 

From Japan: the Rey. Shinichi Kawagiri, the Rev. S. O. 
Thorlaksson. 

Miss Charlotte Kao from China is a student at Lenoir 
Rhyne College in North Carolina. She appeared in her 
native dress and is, of course, a product of our mission field. 
Another national who was introduced is the Rev. Shinichi 
Kawagiri, who is doing graduate work at the Philadelphia 
Seminary. He is an active pastor from the Japanese Mis- 
sion. The above missionaries have given terms of service 
varying from seven to thirty-eight years, except the Rev. 
and Mrs. Paul H. Gleichman, who were commissioned last 
month and sail October 12 for India. They will be:supported 
by the Evangelical Lutheran Church of Frederick, Md. 

The Rev. Dr. E. P. Pfatteicher asked for the floor and 
offered a resolution commending the president of the Board, 
Dr. Herman, for his fine leadership during the critical years 
of the history of our mission work. By limitation of office, 
Dr. Herman retires from the Board with this session. 

A resolution calls for the establishment of a joint Lutheran 
Theological Seminary. Dr. Drach expressed the opinion that 
we ought not to multiply theological seminaries on the mis- 
sion field. Such a joint seminary will only be open to men 
with college degrees. 

A resolution of congratulation was offered to the Rev. Dr. 
L. L. Uhl, who has been a missionary for fifty-six years. 
The Rev. Dr. L. B. Wolf, former secretary of the Board of 
Foreign Missions, was introduced to the convention. His 
service represents fifty-five years on the foreign field and 
at the home base. Greetings then followed from the various 
mission fields. They are found on page two. 

The president of the Board asked permission to introduce 
two of our laymen who are prominent in the Foreign Mis- 
sion work: Mr. M. P. Moller, who is treasurer of the For- 
eign Mission Council of North America, and Mr. S. Frederick 
Telleen, who is treasurer of the International Missionary 
Council. Mr. Moller spoke of the Madras Missionary Con- 
ference at which twenty-eight nations will be represented. 
This is the first time this convention has been held in what 
he called a “receiving nation.” This means a nation that 
is the object of missionary endeavor. The Rev. Dr. A. R. 
Wentz and Mrs. O. A. Sardeson are included among the 
delegates from North America. This conference will dis- 
cuss many questions essential to the Foreign Mission pro- 
gram. Mr. Telleen explained the relationship of the Foreign 
Mission Board to the general missionary bodies which Mr. 
Moller and he represent. Our Foreign Mission Board be- 
longs with the missionary bodies of all the denominations 
to the Foreign Mission Council of North America. The For- 
eign Mission Council of North America belongs with the 
Foreign Mission Council of other nations, and the rep- 
resentatives of the missionaries of the world belong to the 
International Missionary Council. Mr. Telleen noted that _ 
there had been a slump in interest in foreign missions for 
some years and that it was about time there was a change 
“not only for the sake of the world but for our own sakes.” 


He announced the post-Madras Conferences which are to 


be held all over the world. 
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DR. A. POHLMAN, EVANGELIST 


LUTHERANS in Philadelphia, in the East Pennsylvania and 
Pacific Synods and at the Baltimore Convention of the 
U. L. C. A. learned with deep regret of the death October 9 
of the Rev. Dr. August Pohlman. It is true that he had passed 
beyond the allotted threescore and ten years, but his activ- 
ities since retiring from his parish ministry at Temple 
Church, Philadelphia, four years ago did not presage their 
relinquishment at this time. 

Always an evangelist and for several years chairman of 
the Committee on Evangelism of the United Lutheran 
Church in America, Dr. Pohlman’s place among his brethren 
was distinctive in the field of soul winning. His first work 
was in Liberia, Africa. His last was on the Pacific Coast. 
Between these very different types of serving, he was the 
beloved pastor, the counsellor for young people, and the 
active participant in synodical and ecclesiastical affairs. The 
better one knew him the more one esteemed him. 


THE CONVENTION SPIRIT 


.WE WERE asked by the Committee on Publicity to speak 
October 10 over a Baltimore radio station and to give our 
“impressions” of the Convention of the United Lutheran 
Church. Since it was an ecclesiastical gathering in which 
what may be called “the Lord’s business” was under con- 
sideration, we deemed it in order to seek among other 
things for evidence of distinctive characteristics of such a 
deliberative gathering. 

There are times when a listening stranger might conclude 
that the program of a convention of churchmen is little 
different from the assemblies of business, professional and 
craftsmen. He would hear of budgets, of upkeep, and of 
overhead. There would be complaints of indifference to 
dues, carelessness about solemnly ratified agreements, and 
on rare occasions allusions to unethical and chiseling prac- 
tises. The rules of parliamentary procedure are nearly 
identical with those used to maintain order in any well-con- 
ducted gathering with the chairman using his gavel to 
restrain noise and stop speakers. Occasionally a debater 
interrupts his plea to relate some story he thinks germane 
and funny. If such an interlude is apropos and witty, a 
* round of hearty laughter will greet its conclusion. Sometimes, 
when a long course of quite serious speeches has been en- 
dured (?), a shrewd defender of a proposition will deliber- 


ately break up the solid somberness of the situation by - 


resort to some anecdote or witticism. 
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In all such respects a church convention is sister to the 
annual meeting of any upright business association which 
meets for helpful conference and fraternal co-operation. 
But if the observer will watch the proceedings with the 
intent of uncovering the moving forces of the deliberations, 
he will find, we believe, some phenomena that indicate a 
more spiritual regime than the business gathering can pre- 
sent. It will seem that the Kingdom of God, toward which 
all debates and decisions have direction, is in its final con- 
ception not of this world. He will note occasional direct 
references and appeal to our Lord Jesus Christ, Whom the 
delegates recognize as in the midst of them. 

Our very definite and convincing apprehension of the 
spiritual connections of a U. L. C. A. Convention begins at 
the opening service, which is exclusively one of prayer, 
praise and devotion. The men come to be strengthened in 
their relations to the Head of the Church. They see in the 
devotions, and particularly in the Sacrament of the Altar 
what is beyond any questioning the means which God has 
established to bestow upon them divine grace sufficient to 
equip them in spirit as well as in mind and body for the 
performance of their duties as delegates representing the 
persons and congregations who have chosen and commis- 
sioned them. The spiritual discernment that rewards their 
sincere prayers for guidance finds ways of manifestation 
that make the fervor felt by an open-minded observer. 

Such purely inner and quite subjective characteristics 
of “the convention mind” are the background for a variety 
of impressions that are made upon an observer when re- 
ports are under consideration. A combination of convic- 
tions is in possession of all the members of the assembly. 
They know that the unseen Partner of all their enterprises 
is in their midst, and those with whom the convention deals 
thereby become real persons and not abstract causes. Mis- 
sions are more than just business when missionaries are 
presented and greet the people. The Good Samaritan lives 
again when a deaconess or an inner mission worker is the 
agent from whom some paragraphs of a report come and 
to whose work sundry items of a budget are directed. We 
believe such identifications of faith and the faithful, of work 
and the worker, of spiritual and the Holy Spirit make the 
conventions of the U. L. C. A. actually different from sec- 
ular conferences and representative gatherings. 

In support of this assertion we cite the very serious at- 
titude of delegates to their tasks, and their almost universal 
testimony to the presence of our Lord “in the midst of 
them.” Undoubtedly there is sensitiveness to guidance. 


AUDITS 


One feature in the management of the financial affairs of 
the United Lutheran Church may not be familiar to all its 
members. We refer to the arrangement for annual audits 
of the several agencies of administration, beginning in the 
program of conventions with the report of the Treasurer 
of the whole body, Dr. E. Clarence Miller. Then in con- 
nection with the reports of each board or agency that re- 
ceives and disburses money provided by the Church is an 
audit which presents both an analysis of funds used in its. 
enterprises and a certificate of correct accounting. 

The tie-up of all boards and agencies is recognized and 
the same firm of certified accountants examines the business. 
records of each of them. It may be the Board of Foreign 
Missions, or of Education, or of Deaconess Work, or of the 
U. L..C. A. To such, the certificate of Tait, Weller and 
Baker, Accountants and Auditors, is appended. When con- 
sideration of the report has been concluded and the recom-: 
mendations, if any, have been considered, the final action 


called for is the adoption of “the report of the auditors.” 


THE LUTHERAN comments approvingly upon this provision 
for safeguarding the financial operation of the individual 
boards and agencies. 


\ 
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eACROSS THE “DESK 


It 1s both proper and wise for us to state that our contribu- 


tions to this issue of THz LuTHERAN have been prepared 


about eighty miles from the Muhlenberg Building in Phila- 
delphia. We were in Baltimore, Md., and among those in 
attendance at the eleventh biennial convention of the United 
Lutheran Church in America. We have survived the ex- 
change of our desk for the table in a hotel bedroom with 
reasonable equanimity, but after five days of participation 


in, and observation of, the sessions we are somewhat uneasy. 


in mind. A convention’s program is all right in small sec- 
tions, but when one takes its proceedings in daily continuity 
his mental condition is comparable to that admitted by a 
fellow sufferer whose only book was a dictionary. He said 
it contained a lot of interesting, thought-provoking material, 
but the continual change of subjects made him sort of dizzy. 

Daniel Webster in his famous reply to Senator Hayne 
confessed to the confusing effects of extended oratory. He 
instanced by way of illustration the custom of the pilot of 
a ship who first of all, at the conclusion of prolonged fog, 
takes a sight at the sun in order to obtain the position into 
which he has drifted. We heard a comment toward the end 


. of a long session to the effect that President Knubel would 


need to inform the delegates where they were at, so much 
had the business before them become entangled in motions, 
amendments, substitutions, and so on. He did not call for 
a compass, or a thermometer, or a barometer. But he did 
resort to a parliamentary strategy we never before saw used 
by him when the Church was in convention assembled. He 
called for a “straw vote.” And be it known to all and sundry, 
the plan worked. He used it as a drillmaster employs the 
command, “As you were.” When the sargeant observes that 
the squad under his training in the manual of arms have 
lost the way from shoulder to order, to carry, to port arms, 
he uses that phrase and they start all over again. 


Still Young 

One subject gets a minimum of attention here in Balti- 
more: we refer to the lack of serious consideration evoked 
by the fact that this is the twentieth anniversary of the 
founding of the U. L. C. A. To date no one has led the 
delegates into singing “Happy Birthday to You.” Instead 
such celebrations as have occurred are for something else. 
On Monday night (October 10) a golden anniversary evoked 
special attention, but it was the “Common Service” that 
occasioned the program. The Board of Foreign Missions 
was sponsor to a special committee that announced plans 
to render 1940 memorable as the centennial of the Lutheran 
Church in America’s initiation of work in a non-Christian 
land. Among the possibilities is the chartering of a ship 
for an around the world cruise. If 500 people enjoyed pas- 
sage thereon, the cost would be of attractive smallness. At 
an adjoining table in the dining room during lunch, we 
overheard a young woman suggest to her husband that by 
strict economy from now until 1942 they would have enough 
for the trip. We suspect that a private account will be 
opened in many households and four years from last June 
Mrs. will say to Mr., “John, you can skip your usual sum- 
mer vacation. We are going to India and points Oriental 


- next September.” And it will be worth the economy needed 


to save the money. And we who stay at home will hear 
from them and about the trip from letters and via THE 
LuTHERAN. Yes, 1942 is the date. 

Just why a twentieth anniversary lacks power to arouse 
enthusiasm we cannot say. When we think about it in other 
than Church connections, we realize that it is only a sort 
of way station. A person whose age is twenty has lost the 
cuteness that made his mother proud of him in his tenth 
year and he cannot claim the privileges that accrue to one 


who is twenty-one and thus entitled to civic rights and 
privileges. We cannot recall any marvelous characteristics 
that make the twentieth anniversary of one’s wedding a 
memorable occasion. Perhaps the insignificance of the date 
is due to the obvious fact that youth has passed but ma- 
turity is yet to come. Whatever the reason, the twentieth 
anniversary of the formation of the U. L. C. A. has created 
a minimum of excitement here in Baltimore. And we re- 
mind you that this is no reflection on the high endeavors 
and solid achievements of the eleventh biennial convention. 


Singers and Singing 


If you really want to know what will give this Baltimore 
meeting qualities of outstanding and memorable excellence, 
we feel quite competent to inform you. You will not find 
these characteristics in the day sessions, but in the evening 
gatherings. The first of them was Friday, October 7, when 
a pageant was given by what can properly be described as 
the younger set, although a portion of the “cast” were 
closer to fifty than to twenty. But the next night youth 
had its way when five choirs from educational institutions 
of the United Lutheran Church furnished a program of 
music that aroused more enthusiasm than we have known 
to be evoked by any previous event in the past twenty 
years. First from the lips of President Knubel and then 
from the testimony of every man and woman whose opinion 
we asked came praise. One man stated that the occasion 
was prophetic; that it presaged the successful evoking of 
the ardor of the youth of the Church who would face the 
foes of faith and overcome them. “They will sing Christian 
faith into the world’s heart,’ said another, remembering 
perhaps the work which was done during the Reformation 
by music and musicians. It is commonly said that reforma- 
tion teachings were sung into the hearts of the people. 

The total number of the singers is reported to have been 
250. They sang with a precision and authority that made 
sacred music really reach and command in listeners the 
depths of spiritual emotion. Chief credit we believe, on 
cooler analysis of the choral triumph, will go to the group 
of choir leaders who have put music into the campus life 
of our church schools and revived intelligent appreciation 
of the harmonies that religion produces in composers of 
genius. No doubt folk songs and college glees will survive, 
but a repertoire consisting of compositions like “Solomon 
Levi” and “The Owl and the Pussy Cat” is no longer 
deemed a worthy objective for the college singing society, 
nor does the rendition of jazz or the more recent musical 
monstrosities satisfy a modern audience if anything better 
is available. 

Tue LuTHERAN has known for nearly a decade that there 
is a group of men in our schools that have overcome the 
inertia of college traditions and lifted the music of students 
to a level worthy of their intellectual ideals. They have not 
found their work easy, nor have their fellow churchmen 
been reckless in expressions of appreciation. We still lack 
the only sort of encouragement that will surely inspire 
these musicians to compose music for congregational, col- 


‘lege and community choirs; namely, a market for their work. 


Doubtless the Committee on Church Music of the U. L. 
C. A. will keep alive the fire that so greatly illumined the 
congregation in Baltimore on October 8, 1938. We have 
knowledge of a desire for some such action on their part. 

We planned to comment on the festival that commemorated 
the fiftieth anniversary of the Common Service,- but that 
must await a later issue. 


[Reports of the convention and comments will be continued in next 
week’s issue. Ep. 
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THE “HOME (CIRCLE 


“HEAR THE CAUSES BETWEEN YOUR 
BRETHREN, AND JUDGE RIGHT- 
EOUSLY BETWEEN EVERY MAN 
AND HIS BROTHER AND THE 
STRANGER THAT IS WITH HIM.... 
YE SHALL NOT BE AFRAID OF THE 
FACE OF MAN; FOR THE JUDG- 
MENT IS GOD'S.” “JUDGE NOT 
THAT YE BE NOT JUDGED.” 


When yow’re forming your opinions 
Do it carefully—then go slow; 
Hasty judgments oft are followed 

By regretting—that I know. 

And in argument be careful 
Not too quickly to deride— 

Try to look upon the subject 
From the other brother’s side. 


Ah, if we would use but caution, 
And a little less of self, 

Think a little more of kindness, 
And a little less of pelf; 

Try to help the other brother, 
Not to hurt him, don’t you see 

How much fairer, brighter, better 
This old world of ours would be? 


Keep the path your mind would travel 
Broad and open all the way, 

Walk with Wisdom’s comrade, Caution, 
Heeding all he has to say. 

And no matter what arises, 
Ere against it you have cried, 

Try to look upon the subject 
From the other brother’s side—Anon. 


STRAIGHTEN UP 


“T’M AFRAID you're not quite tall enough,” 
said the merchant. “I want a boy who is a 
little bigger.” 

“Oh,” remonstrated the boy eagerly, 
“but I’m a good deal bigger when I stand 
up straight. See!” And he drew himself 
up to his full height. 

“That’s better,’ commented the man, 
approvingly. “If you would always stand 
like that you might do. But why do you 
stoop so? Why don’t you stand straight?” 

“I—don’t—know,” the boy replied hes- 
itatingly. “I suppose it’s just a habit I’ve 
gotten into.” 

“A habit! Humph! It’s a pretty poor 
habit, young man, and you’d better break 
away from it as soon as possible. Let me 
tell you three things: The first is, the world 
isn’t waiting to hand out success to any 
man who doesn’t make himself as big as 
can be. I don’t mean that he is to be con- 
ceited; but he must stretch himself up to 
his utmost capacity, and try to fill as large 
a place as possible. 

“The second is, that a man is always 
biggest when he is straightest. Stooping 
makes him little and insignificant. If you 
knew how much better you look with 
your shoulders thrown back and your 
head up; you'd never let yourself fall into 
your slouchy gait again. And that is just 
as true in a moral as in a physical sense. 
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Lots of people don’t believe it. They are 
trying to be big and successful and pros- 
perous by stooping a little to mean tricks 
and underhanded ways while striving to 
get ahead. But don’t let them fool you. 
Straightness is the real bigness. 

straighter you live, the bigger you are. 

“And the third thing is this: You say 
you stoop because you’ve gotten into 
the habit of it. Well, standing or living 
straight is just as much a matter of habit 
as standing or living crooked is. It is 
something that comes with practice, and 
hard practice, too. You’ve got to get into 
the way of doing it by doing it. I suppose 
that most young men think it’s a good 
thing and a desirable thing, and they wish 
they might do it, and they mean to do it, 
after a fashion. But the trouble is, they 
don’t begin. They are waiting for some 
kind of a-miracle to come along and 
straighten them out all at once, and keep 
them straight. But it isn’t done that way. 
You’ve got to begin this minute, with the 
first thing you'come to, and be straight 
in that; and then you must keep right at 
it all the time until it gets to be a second 
nature. 

“There!” he continued, with a whimsical 
laugh. “I’ve preached you a little sermon 
out of church. I'll leave you to make the 
application of it; and maybe I'd better give 
you the place, and watch you so that I can 
see whether you are doing it. You may 
come at eight o’clock next Monday morn- 
ing and make a trial of it.” 

He turned to his desk, while the ap- 
plicant hurried away with a light heart 
and a radiant face. 

“A little sermon out of church,” with a 
text taken from the experience and ob- 
servation of a thoughtful and successful 
man. It is worth pondering. 

—Joseph Kennard Wilson. 


WHOSE FAULTP 


VERY OFTEN it seems that even our best 
friends have moods which try our patience. 
We are exasperated by their apparent 
selfishness (which may be, really, just a 
temporary lack of interest in us!) Or they 
disagree with us upon a subject which is 
dear to our hearts. We are inclined to 
blame them and perhaps to break off the 
friendship forever. At such times we 
should do well to remind ourselves of sev- 
eral facts: first—that friendship is too pre- 
cious to be destroyed by temporary dif- 
ference of opinion, that, indeed, differences 
of opinion between friends should be 
mentally stimulating; second—that, as 
Marcus Aurelius once remarked, “Our 
own anger hurts us more than the acts of 
others,” third—that very likely the whole 
difficulty is our own fault—our friend may 
seem moody because we have a slight 
touch of indigestion, he may exasperate 
us chiefly because ‘we ate overtired and 
nervous and just ready to be exasper- 
ated!—Exchange. 


The. 


THE HALLOWEEN GOBLIN 
By Ruby Holmes Martyn 


Amy and Grandmother Stevens were 
doing the supper dishes together. Amy 
wore a big gingham apron and her sleeves 
were rolled tight above her elbows, as 
she plunged her hands into the steam- 
ing hot suds at the work of washing sil- 
ver, and plates, and cups. The room where 
they were was a big, farmhouse kitchen, 
and the tall glass lamp on the sink shelf 
made it light for the dishwashing and 
drove the shadows back into the far corner 
behind the chimney-piece. It even lighted 
the long pantry where grandmother had 
been putting away the cookies and sauce 
left from the supper-table. 

The kitchen curtains had not been 
drawn down, and Amy could look right 
into the night over the steaming dish- 
water. It was a moonlight evening, that 
full moonlight when the big barn cast a 
clearly defined shadow on the ground 
and the limbs of the apple trees in the 
orchard shone white above the tangle 
of shadows they traced on the short grass 
beneath. 

“Isn’t it a splendid night for Halloween?” 
said Grandmother Stevens, who was just 
now busy wiping forks. 

“Tt certainly is!” declared Amy. “Why 
can’t we have a party evening all by our- 
selves?” 

Ever since she had come home from 
school that afternoon Amy had been think- 
ing about that. She had no way of getting 
to the party at the far end of the town- 
ship, now that Nina Brown’s baby brother 
was ill, and since that was so she didn’t 
see any reason why grandmother and she 
couldn’t keep Halloween quite happily 
by themselves. Even the hired man had 
gone to the village two miles distant, and 
they could romp undisturbed. ; 

“There isn’t the least reason in the world 
why we can’t,” answered grandmother, 
her eyes brightening. “It’s as much as 
twenty years since I helped keep the old 
custom.” 


“Then we'll have just the best time 
ever! And make a Halloween goblin to sit 
in the corner of the fireplace!” cried Amy. 

She could see that grandmother’s 
wrinkled face was bright as a girl’s with 
anticipation, and Amy had never found 
any better comrade to help keep a “party 
evening” than this same little grand- 
mother, who, for all her seventy years of 
vigorous living, was straight and lithe and 
not much taller than the twelve-year-old 
granddaughter. And they two, living to- 
gether on the old farm, found the close- 
ness of their chumship good to have as 
they went forward through the days. 

The last plate was on the draining-rack 
and Amy went at the kettle, scrubbing 
with energy. 

“When I get this done I'll run up to. 
the open chamber and take one of the 
little pumpkins for the goblin’s head, and 
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"when we’ve dug that out I'll hammer up 


a frame to hold the body and skirt apart. 
It ought to be dressed in yellow!” 
Grandmother was putting the dishes 
away on the pantry shelves. 
“Tve got a quantity of yellow tissue- 
paper left over from that church supper 
we had here. The ladies will be glad 


‘enough to have me go right ahead and 


drop half a dollar in the missionary-box 
and use up that mess of paper. We can 
build it out over stiff brown paper.” 

When Amy had finished the dishes and 
hung up the pan she did not take off the 
blue gingham apron which covered her 
school dress from neck to hem. Nor did she 
loosen and roll down her sleeves. 

There was the lantern to be taken from 
the shelf and lighted, so she could go up 
the back stairs to the open chamber and 
get a well-shaped little pumpkin from the 
pile of Hubbard squashes and sugar pump- 
kins which had been carried up there for 
early winter keeping. 

Then she had to get a sharp, strong 
knife, and a stout iron spoon from the 
pantry drawer. The first was to cut a 
piece from the stem end of the pumpkin 
so she could scoop out the soft, pulpy 
seed part with the spoon, and leave just 
the hard shell of the thick pumpkin skin. 
All this was in preparation for the gob- 
lin’s head. 

While Amy had been busy with that, 
grandmother found the tissue-paper, and 
brown paper, and big shears, and photo- 
paste, and a fresh, white candle from the 
box in the parlor closet. She looked very 
business-like, with a pencil stuck in her 
white hair and the articles she had brought 
on the bare kitchen table. 

“T remember there’s a frame out in your 
grandpa’s workshop that my children 
made one year for a Santa Claus!” de- 
clared grandmother. “I wonder if it 
wouldn’t do for this!” 

“That funny-looking stand, with a 
broomstick in the middle?” asked Amy. 

“Ves,” 

“I think it would do beautifully! A gob- 
lin ought to have a broomstick in him. If 
only I could find those chestnuts we picked 
when Uncle Jack was here. But I’ve looked 
every place I can think of!” 

Amy had scraped the inside of the 
pumpkin clean, and was going to work at 
the cutting out of the goblin’s features. 

“Tf this ghost is cross-eyed or crooked- 
nosed you mustn’t be surprised, grandma, 
because this shell is terrible hard to cut.” 

“Let me sketch him out with a pencil 
first, and then be sure not to cut your 
fingers!” 

She worked quickly with the pencil 
from her hair, and Amy watched eagerly 
as the eyes, nose, and mouth were marked 
out. 

“There! It won’t be so hard now! I'm 
going to take the lantern and run out to 
the shop for the frame!” declared grand- 
mother, giving the half-prepared pumpkin 
back into the girl’s hands. 

A fresh breath of snappy, cold air came 
in to Amy as her grandmother opened the 
door and went out. The pumpkin-shell 
was so thick and tough that it required 
every bit of her attention to avoid pos; 


sible cuts, and the very probable awryness — 
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of the goblin’t features in spite of the pen- 
cil-sketching. Even to get the mouth 
straight under the three-cornered nose 
was no easy matter, and the girl forgot 
everything else as she worked away with 
the steel knife. 

She did not even hear the step on the 
door-stone, and it took the very shutting 
of the door to rouse Amy from her work. 

“Why, Nina Brown, however did you 
get in here?” she cried, looking up to see 
a schoolmate from a farm a mile up the 
turnpike standing on the door mat. 

“I knocked and then walked in on my 
two feet! We’re going to the Halloween 
party, after all; the baby got so much 
better. Father’s out here with the carryall, 
and we'll wait for you to get ready.” 

But Amy did not move beyond relax- 
ing her tired hands a little. She looked at 
the pumpkin head in her sticky fingers, 
and at the debris of pulp and seed in a 
pan at her elbow, and at the various 
things her grandmother had laid on the 
table in readiness for future operations on 
the Halloween goblin. She wanted to just 
throw this mass of stuff into one pile, 
shove it out of sight and mind, and go 
right along to the party at the far end 
of the township! 

“What are you doing?” asked Nina. 

“Grandmother and I were making a 
Halloween goblin. I wonder if she would 
mind much if I went with you?” 

Nina laughed merrily. 

“Of course she wouldn’t mind, and we’re 
not going to stay out at all late!” 

But something inside Amy warned her 
not to be quite so sure of this. Grand- 
mother would want her to have a good 
time; grandmother always wanted her to 
be just as happy as she could be! But 
she had a feeling that to go away when 
some bigger company offered itself for 
entertainment after she had started to 
share a “party evening” at the home fire- 
side was not a loyal thing to do, and that 
it would disappoint grandmother a lit‘le. 

“Hurry up and get ready!” urged Nina. 

Amy threw back her head and jumped 
at a very different conclusion from what 
one would have expected. 

“T believe I will go if grandma says it’s 
all right!” she declared, minded to think 
only of how she wanted to be one of that 
party at the far end of the township. 

At that very moment grandmother 
opened the door and came in. The lantern 
swung from one hand and in the other 
she held the skeleton for the goblin. The 
little red shawl covered her head and was 
pinned snugly under her chin, and the 
cool night air had brought the roses to 
her smooth cheeks. 

Apparently she had stopped to talk 
with the crowd outside, and knew why 
Nina had come. 

“Tt’s a pity you cannot go to the party, 
child!” she said. 

Amy’s face fell a little at the positive- 
ness of it, and then it flashed to dismay 
as Nina spoke. ~ 

“But Amy’s going if you say it’s all 
right!” 

Grandmother Stevens had put down her 
burdens and slipped the red shawl to her 
shoulders. 

“But I don’t say it’s all right, Nina!” 
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she answered gently. “Amy’s as good as 

promised me her company for the even- 

ing, and we've got to finish the Halloween 

goblin now we’ve come this far toward it!” 
(To be concluded) 


OCTOBER 


THE LEAVES are falling 

All through the town: 
Some are yellow 

And some are brown. 
Some are wrinkled 

By the weather; 
Some are smooth 

As polished leather. 


But rough or smooth, 
They drift today 
Like colored birds 
With feathers gay. 
They swirl in streets, 
Dance on the grass, 
And run like rainbows 
Over glass. —Epworth Herald. 


FALLING OF THE LEAVES 


The Wind in the Autumn Really Has Very 
Little to Do With It 


WHEN THE storm clouds gather behind 
the brown autumnal woods and cold winds 
begin to blow, then the bright leaves come 
drifting down in fluttering, fast-thickening 
showers until it almost seems as if the wind 
were the active agent and actually tore 
the leaves from the trees. This, of course, 
is not the case. The leaf-fall only becomes 


_possible after a long preparation on the 


part of the tree, which forms a peculiar 
layer of cells in each leaf stem called the 
cleavage plate. 

This cleavage plate, or separation layer, 
consists of a section of loosely attached, 
thin-walled cells, with a few strands of 
stronger woody fiber in among them; so, 
in the early autumn, although the leaves 
appear as firmly attached as ever before, 
they are really only held on the tree by 
these few woody strands and the outer 
brittle skin or epidermis of the stem. Now 
only a slight shock or wind flurry is suf- 
ficient to break the fragile support and 
bring the leaves in showers to the ground. 
We may see these woody strands broken 
through in the leaf-scar of the horse- 
chestnut, where they appear as little 
rounded projections on the broken surface 
and are often spoken of from their fan- 
cied resemblance to the nails of a horse- 
shoe. The hickory and ash among other 
trees have similar markings on their leaf- 
scars and from the same cause. On the 
root of the wild sarsaparilla, which pro- 
jects just above the ground a like series 
of little projections, will be seen upon the 
ring-like scar which surrounds the bud 
where the leaf-stalk has just separated. 

Often the leaves separate and fall even 
on the quietest days, for their own weight 
is sufficient to break the frail support. 
These hushed and supremely tranquil 
days we all remember, when oqur October 
walks are accompanied by the soft, small - 
sounds of falling leaves,.by the rustlings 
and dry whisperings~ of their showering 
multitudes._Selected. 
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THE LORD'S DAY 


A Day of Privilege and Opportunity 


By EARL F. RAHN, Philadelphia 


Exodus 20: 8-11; Isaiah 58: 13, 14; Luke 13: 10-17; Galatians 4: 8-11; 
Colossians 2: 16; Revelation 1: 10 


Sunday School Lesson for October 23 


Every Day, in a very real sense, is the 
Lord’s Day. Every day is a period of time 
that God has granted unto us as unto 
stewards. Every day is a precious gift 
that we should regard as a sacred trust 
-and so use it. Every day, with its de- 
mands and duties, its joys and pleasures, 
its toils and cares is lived in the sight 
of God. 

One day in seven, however, has a spe- 
cial significance for our religious and spir- 
itual life. “Six days shalt thou labor, and 
do all thy work.” The affairs of human 
life, all that has to do with the things of 
this world, are allotted to the six days of 
the week. The seventh day is set apart, 
hallowed, sanctified, consecrated, and ded- 
icated to God and the things of God in a 
special sense. It is this day that we in- 
dicate when we speak of the Lord’s Day. 

The day is variously known as the Sab- 
bath, Sunday, First Day, Seventh Day, 
Lord’s Day. The Sabbath or Seventh Day 
is of very ancient origin. The record of 
its observance is indicated from the earliest 
days of God’s dealing with men. It is con- 
nected with the account of the Creation, 
with the record of Noah’s experience, with 
the giving of manna in the wilderness. 
For these reasons this commandment is a 
command to remember. Observance of the 
Sabbath and failure to observe this seventh 
day had a marked effect upon the spir- 
itual life of God’s chosen people through- 
out their history. Jesus followed this prac- 
tice of the Jews and was regularly found 
in the synagogue on the Sabbath. 

The early Christian Church recognized 
this law of God and continued the ob- 
servance of one day in seven as a day 
peculiarly set apart for the cultivation 
and development of their religious life as 
individuals and as a group. Because of 
their practice the church has set apart 
the First Day instead of the Seventh, Sun- 
day instead of Saturday, and thinks of the 
day primarily as the Lord’s Day rather 
than the Sabbath Day. The events that 
are associated with the first day of the 
week, including the resurrection of our 
Lord, the risen Lord’s appearance to His 
disciples, and the outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit on Pentecost, give added weight 
to the Christian custom of hallowing the 
First Day. The Lord’s Day remains for us 
a day of high privilege and rare oppor- 


tunity. 
Physical Rest 


The very name Sabbath indicates one of 
the basic privileges of the Lord’s Day. This 
name describes the day as a day of rest. 
It brings release from the ordinary phys- 
ical labors of daily life. Even in our com- 
plex civilization a certain quiet broods 
over the busy streets of large cities and 
small towns. For a brief space of time the 
rush of commuters’ trains and the frenzy 


of industrial life is stilled to some degree. 
This privilege of rest is one to be care- 
fully observed and guarded. Our very 
nature cries out for it, and the well-being 
of the nation demands it. God, in His 
eternal wisdom, has decreed it and granted 
it unto us. Upon every Christian and upon 
the Church rests the responsibility of pre- 
serving for ourselves and our children 
this precious portion of time for rest. 


Spiritual Release 

There was a second historic significance 
in God’s command to remember and 
sanctify the Sabbath. The day called to 
mind the release from the bondage of 
Egypt. God had sanctified the day not 
only as a day of physical rest, but also as 
a day of spiritual peace. It marked the 
completion of God’s work both as Creator 
and Redeemer. 

As the ancient Sabbath marked the re- 
lease from Egyptian bondage, so the Lord’s 
Day marks the release from sin and evil 
that was effected by the resurrection of 
the Lord Jesus Christ. To remember this 
completed work of redemption on this 
holy day is to receive the peace of God 
that is the gift of the Lord Jesus Christ 
to all who accept Him as their Saviour 
and Redeemer. On this day especially it is 
our privilege to open our hearts and minds 
that they may be kept in this peace. 


Worship 


The third great privilege of the Lord’s 
Day is that of common worship, which is 
made possible by the rest and freedom of 
the day. “We should so fear and love God 
as not to despise His Word and the preach- 
ing of the Gospel, but deem it holy, and 
willingly hear and learn it.” These familiar 
words of Martin Luther are a sure guide 
to the attainment of the highest blessing 
that may be bestowed upon us in obedience 
to this commandment. The need to wor- 
ship God has been implanted in our very 
nature. The satisfying of this elemental 
need must be and must remain the supreme 
purpose of the Lord’s Day. 

Rest and peace apart from God are im- 
possible for the human spirit. Physical 
ease and quietness alone will not bring 
peace to jaded souls and will not renew 
the spirit. We need the reassurance of 
the proclamation of the Gospel, we need 
to hear it humbly and penitently, we need 
to learn it in its power and meaning for 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 


October 17-23 


M. The Third Commandment. Exodus 20: 8-11. 
T. The Lord of the Sabbath. Mark 2: 23-28. 
Ww. Str ate of Sabbath-keeping. Isaiah 
Th. A Day of Rest. Exodus 16: 21-30. 

F. Healing on the Sabbath. Luke 13: 10-17. 
Sat. Teaching on the Sabbath. Mark 1:21, 22. 
S. A Sabbath Song. Psalm 122: 1-9, 
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our own lives as the way of life. On every 
hand there is evidence that this privilege 
is all too lightly regarded by us today. 
Empty pews, small Sunday schools, 
dwindling Vesper Services testify to the 
lack of eagerness to take every oppor- 
tunity to hear and learn God’s. Word. 
Crowded highways and the mad rush after 
pleasure indicate the interests of modern 
life that tend to make this day one of 
pleasure with no thought of God. 
Remember the Lord’s Day. Remember 
the Gospel. In worship, public and pri- 
vate, in prayer and praise, in adoration 
and thanksgiving, in meditation and con- 
templation the soul of man is renewed. 


Deeds of Love and Mercy 


We have considered some of the priv- 
ileges of the Lord’s Day. There are also 
opportunities that await us as a part of 
the hallowing of this day. It is a day of 
action as well as contemplation. Jesus has 
given us the pattern for our actions. He 
ministered to the needs of mankind in a 
spirit of love and mercy on the Sabbath. 
He was criticized and condemned for it, 
but He silenced His critics and established 
the principle which should govern us. 
Man’s needs, both spiritual and physical, 
were quickly and completely met by Jesus’ 
ministry. There are deeds of necessity that 
reflect love and mercy which are essential 
to Sunday activity. 

Because of this principle many argu- 
ments have arisen. Many honest differ- 
ences of opinion are possible, Changing 
times and changing conditions of life are 
reflected in the changing standards that 
mark our observance of Sunday. However, 
one standard remains. Jesus proclaimed 
Himself the Lord of the Sabbath. Do our 
Sunday activities reflect the Lordship of 
Jesus? Is He our companion in our com- 
ing and goings on that day? Are our 
actions those that are inspired by His 
Word and in obedience to it? Do we fol- 
low our own selfish desires or do we seek 
really to minister to the needs of mankind? 

We must be about the Lord’s business 
day in and day out, but before all else that 
must be the one purpose of His day. 


Spiritual Growth 


Growth in grace and growth in the 
knowledge of the Lord Jesus Christ are 
the ends of Sabbath observance. The 
Apostle Paul appealed again and again for 
such observance. Custom and tradition 
may have determined to a great degree 
our previous conduct on the Lord’s Day. 
A legalistic code of conduct, a formal and 
conventional change of occupation, the 
acceptance of certain proper rules and reg- 
ulations are not sufficient for the sanc- 
tification of this day. These may be ex- 
ternal helps and disciplines which con- 
tribute to our spiritual growth. 

We need to restudy our attitude to the 
Lord’s Day. We need to see this day in 
the light of Jesus’ teaching as a day that 
is sacred to worship and consecrated to 
deeds of love and mercy. We need to make 
the house of God and the hearing of His 
Word the heart of the day, marking its 
beginning and its ending. We need to make 
this day the most important day of the 
week. It is a day in which we are to. 
be filled with all the fullness of God. 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN TRAver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


FOR THE LEAST OF 
. THESE 


A DISCUSSION OF THE INNER MISSION 
FOR A UNITED LUTHERAN 
CHURCH DAY — 


Lesson: MatTrHew 25: 31-46 


Christianity is not essentially a system 
of thought. It is a personality to love and 
serve. Jesus Christ centered religion in 
Himself. After all the other tests have 
been given, the important question upon 
which final judgment depends is: What is 
my attitude toward Jesus Christ? 

In the gospel lesson for this topic we 
have a parable of the judgment. It teaches 
many lessons. It offers many by-paths 
from its main teaching that we would like 
to follow! How daring it is to think that 
our most effective service to Christ may 
be done unconsciously. These folks were 
surprised, some of them, that they had 
failed, and others that they had succeeded. 
But the thing that Jesus wants us to realize 
is that all Christian service is motivated 
in Him. Loving service to our needy 
neighbors is really done unto Him. 


For Jesus’ Sake 


It is much easier for us to remember 
that we are to pray “For Jesus’ Sake” 
than it is to remember that we are to serve 
“For Jesus’ Sake.” In our prayers we use 
that phrase almost as though it had magic 
qualities whereby we may catch the ear of 
God. We know that is not its meaning. 
To pray “For Jesus’ Sake” is to pray in 


His Name and Spirit, to center our prayer - 


in our love for Him, to identify ourselves 
with Him in approaching the Father. The 
meaning is not different when we serve 
“For Jesus’ Sake.” We identify ourselves 
with His aims and purposes. We become 
one with Him in service, sharing His grace 
and humility. The Inner Mission Board 
selected “For Jesus’ Sake” as its motto. 


Inner Mission 


The term Inner Mission comes from 
Germany. There has been a long, patient 
effort to popularize the name in our 
American Church. The idea back of the 
name is that missions should be divided 
into three types—foreign, home and inner 
‘missions. Foreign Missions are outside of 
the home country. Home Missions are 
mainly interested in founding congrega- 
tions and building churches in the home 
country. Inner Missions are concerned 
with congregational, inter-congregational, 
and institutional works of mercy. 

Inner Mission leaders like to mark the 
distinction between welfare work and In- 
ner Mission work. Welfare work may be 
motivated in the desire to help men, with 
no reference to the love of God. Inner 
Mission work must center in the love of 
Christ. 


The Unfailing Motive 


Whatever name is given finally to the 
merciful service of the Church, the mo- 


tive, “For Jesus’ Sake,” must remain. It 
is the only motive strong enough to stand 
the stress and strain of service. Only 
Jesus could perfectly love men for their 
own sakes. He could read their hearts as 
we cannot. We see only the unlovely ex- 
terior of most people. The hungry tramp 
that comes to our door offers nothing to 
excite one’s love. Indeed pity falters as 
we see men miserable because of their 
own sins. Very few of those who are 
down-and-out are the victims of circum- 
stances or of the faults of others. Most of 
them are victims of their own weaknesses 
or stubbornness. Most of them have had 
their chance. 

So it becomes too easy for us to grow 
hard toward them. We set up a defence 
mechanism and turn them away with no 
sense of responsibility. Then we should 
remember that Jesus died for such as 
these. Even these least worthy, these 
caricatures of manhood, were loved by 
Jesus Christ. When we cannot love people 
for their own sakes, we must turn to our 
love for Christ as our impelling motive. 


Soul Welfare 


Welfare agencies may be satisfied with 
relieving the needs of men’s bodies. Inner 
Mission workers seek soul salvation. How 
disappointed the sick man must have felt, 
at first, let down by his friends through 
the roof to the feet of Jesus. “Thy sins 
be forgiven thee,” was the first prescription 
of the Good Physician. Jesus met first 
needs first! Welfare work will grow and 
grow in volume with the passing years if 
we only relieve human needs and do not 
cure them at their source. A recent article 
in Tue LutHeran by Dr. Ambrose Hering, 
who leads our Inner Mission work in 
greater New York, notes that welfare 
agencies are discovering and using the 
relationship between Lutheran pastors and 
their people increasingly. Is not this be- 
cause the Lutheran pastor tunes his treat- 
ment of relief needs to the spiritual? He 
is intimately related to his members in 
their troubles because he is in touch with 
their soul life. 

To permit the government to assume 
all welfare work is to assure ultimate 
failure. No government can undertake 
the treatment of men’s soul life. A man 
who is motivated by his animal instincts 
will turn the finest home into a sty. A 
pig in a parlor is no less a pig. Men must 
be changed from within as well as cleansed 
without. They need new and better homes 
in which to live, but they also need new 
and better hearts by which to live. The 
Inner Mission is concerned with the busi- 
ness of re-creating the hearts of men 
through the grace of God in Christ Jesus. 


The Inner Mission Board 


The promotion of service to men “For 
Jesus’ Sake” is the business of the Inner 
Mission Board of the United Lutheran 
Church. It is a promotional Board. The 
Foreign Board and the American Board do 


much of their work direct. Missionaries 
are commissioned by these Boards, prop- 
erty is owned and work directed. The 
Inner Mission Board does not own or run 
institutions of mercy. It seeks to co-or- 
dinate and improve the work of such in- 
stitutions. It does not manage the inter- 
congregational service of the Inner Mis- 
sion Societies organized in many cities and 
by some synods, It seeks to help them in 
their work. It does not have local so- 
cieties of inner mission in the congrega- 
tions nor can it direct the inner mission 
work of the congregations. But it does 
offer plans and programs and much in- 
spiration for congregational work. Its 
relationship to the various agencies of 
inner mission,—in congregations, societies 
and institutions—is ideal. It is back of the 
whole service program of the church and 
gives real leadership in its field. 


Board Changes 


This topic material is being written be- 
fore the meeting of the United Lutheran 
Church. It is therefore difficult to speak 
authoritatively about the new program of 
the Inner Mission Board. There is to be a 
merger with this Board of two commit- 
tees, one on Moral and Social Welfare and 
the other on Evangelism. No doubt there 
will be a new name for the entire Board, 
but there will be three departments foster- 
ing the three types of work represented 


‘in the merger. “The aim and function of 


the new Board is to arouse, inspire’ and 
lead the Church to apply the Gospel of 
Christ to the individual man in all his 
social relationships. This involves (1) the 
earnest study of the Christian solution to 
the problems of society, (2) parish evan- 
gelism, and (3) works of serving love.” 

In the calendar of the Church the 
period from October 15 to November 15 
is assigned to this Board for promotion. 
The Board does not seek offerings for it- 
self, but it does suggest that local Inner 
Mission societies and institutions seek spe- 
cial offerings for their work at this time. 
It is also a good time for Harvest Festivals 
in many sections of the Church and they 
may be made the means for ingatherings 
of fruit and vegetables for institutions. 

Reformation Sunday also comes during 
this time, and this topic is set for that 
date. It is a happy union of ideas, the 
Reformation and the Inner Mission. We 
have never understood the meaning of 
Justification by Faith, if we have permitted 
it to disparage Christian service. If faith 
is real it will be a fruitful faith. It cannot 
exist apart from life. It is the source of 
life. Faith and love must have their serv- 
ice’ outlet. It is the business of the Church 
to provide this outlet. The Church of the 
Reformation must minister “to the least 
of these” “For Jesus’ Sake.” 

* * * * 

To Leavers: Topic date, October 30. Read 
carefully reports in THe LuTHERAN of the 
U. L. C. A. Convention as they relate to 
the merger mentioned above. Next topic, 
“Stewardship.” 
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AT OUR SEMINARIES 


THEODORE G. TAPPERT ELECTED 


Seminary Day (September 29) at the 
Lutheran Theological Seminary at Phila- 
delphia, Pa., was marked by an unusual 
event. A new professor was elected to the 
faculty. He is 
the Rev. Theo- 
dore G. Tappert, 
formerly  assis- 
tant professor of 
Christian history. 

With the death 
of Dr. Charles M. 
Jacobs, president 
of the seminary, 
and Schieren 
Professor of the 
Synod of New 
York and New 
England,a double 
vacancy oc- 
curred. One of 
these, the pres- 
idency, was temporarily filled in the spring 
of the year by the appointment of Dr. 
Luther D. Reed to be acting president of 
the institution. The other, the professor- 
ship, has now been filled by the election of 
Mr. Tappert. 

A special meeting of the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania was called upon the written 
request of several hundred pastors, to 
meet in the Schaeffer-Ashmead Memorial 
Church at two o’clock on the afternoon 
of Seminary Day. The church was crowded 
to capacity with delegates. Ellis B. Bur- 
gess, D.D., LL.D., president of the United 
Synod of New York, whose prerogative it 
is to nominate for the Schieren Professor- 
ship, addressed the meeting briefly, speak= 
ing of the close and cordial relations that 
have long existed between the two synods, 
and then officially placed before the Min- 
isterium the nomination which had been 
voted by his synod in the spring of the 
year. Dr. Reed, speaking for the faculty, 
assured the delegates that the nomination 
had the unanimous and wholehearted en- 
dorsement of every member of the teach- 
ing staff of the institution. Dr. E. Clarence 
Miller, president of the Board of Directors 
of the seminary, presented the official con- 
firmation of the nomination by the Board. 


PROF. THEODORE G. 
TAPPERT 


“Presented”? to Brethren 

The convention then proceeded with the 
balloting, and in a few minutes the an- 
nouncement was made that the Rev. Theo- 
dore G. Tappert had been elected by 
practically a unanimous vote. The newly 
elected professor was called to the con- 
vention and presented to the brethren. Dr. 
Burgess expressed the joy and gratitude 
of all. Mr. Tappert, in a few well-chosen 
sentences spoke his appreciation. Dr. E. P. 
Pfatteicher, president of the Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania, offered prayer. Adjourn- 
ment followed. 

Professor Tappert brings to his new 
position a fine personal heritage, a mark- 
edly Christian personality, a rich and ripe 
scholarship, and no inconsiderable expe- 
rience in teaching. He possesses, it is 
agreed by all, all the qualities needed for 
an effective educational ministry. Mr. 
Tappert, son of the Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Carl 
Reinhold Tappert, of Philadelphia, was 


born in Meriden, Conn., in 1904. He re- 
ceived his education in Wagner College, 
the Lutheran Theological Seminary in 
Philadelphia, Columbia University, and 
the University of Pennsylvania, in the last 
three of which institutions he has en- 
gaged in extensive graduate studies. Im- 
mediately after graduation from the sem- 
inary in 1929 Mr. Tappert was called as 
assistant pastor in Trinity Church, Staten 
Island, and here for several years he re- 
ceived valuable training in the practical 
phases of congregational church work. He 
left Trinity Church to become an instructor 
in the Philadelphia Seminary. In 1936 he 
was promoted to an assistant professor- 
ship. Throughout these years of pastoral 
and educational ministry Mr. Tappert has 
engaged also in literary work. He has 
contributed to various publications—for 
example, Luther’s German Bible, edited 
by M. Reu, and The Bible in America, by 
P. M. Simms—and to numerous religious 
and theological journals. He has recently 
translated into English Hermann Sasse’s 
Here We Stand. He is one of the editors 
of The Lutheran Church Quarterly; also 
editor-in-chief of the Henry Melchior 
Muhlenberg Diaries, which are to be pub- 
lished for the Muhlenberg Bicentennial, 
in 1942. 

Mr. Tappert’s election to the Schieren 
professorship has been well deserved. The 
members of the Board of Directors, the 
faculty, the student body, the alumni, and 
the Church at large rejoice in this happy 
elevation of one who, under God, may be 
counted on to make a rich contribution to 
the progress both of the seminary and of 
the Church. 


DR. M. L. STIREWALT INTRODUCED 


The Lutheran Theological Southern Sem- 
inary, Columbia, S. C., opened the 1938-39 
session September 7. The service was held 
in the Seminary Chapel with Charles K. 
Bell, D.D., acting president, as liturgist. 
The opening address was delivered by the 
Rev. C. A. Linn, Ph.D., of Savannah, Ga. 
After remarks by Dr. Bell, greetings were 
brought by C. J. Shealy, D.D., of New- 
berry, S. C., president of the Board of 
Trustees. Dr. Shealy introduced M. L. 
Stirewalt, D.D., who recently accepted a 
call to a professorship in the institution. 
J. D. Kinard, D.D., president of the Lu- 
theran Ministers’ Association of Colum- 
bia, brought greetings from this group. 
The student body numbers twenty-five, 
of whom eight are new men. 

The coming of Dr. Stirewalt to this 
institution has been most favorably re- 
ceived throughout the territory. At the 
time of his call he was pastor of St. John’s 
Church, Salisbury, N. C. His place on the 
faculty is that of professor of Religious 
Education and Ethics. Not only has Dr. 
Stirewalt been a successful pastor but he 
has had considerable experience in teach- 
ing. He has been a member of the faculty 
of Weidner Institute, of Lenoir-Rhyne 
College and of the Chicago Lutheran 
Seminary. He is an alumnus of Lenoir- 
Rhyne College and of the Chicago Sem- 
inary. His graduate work was done at 
Virginia and Northwestern Universities. 
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He is president of the Board of Directors 
of Lenoir-Rhyne and also a member of the 
Board of Education of the U. L. C. A. 


Dr. Linn Said: 

The address by Dr. Linn on “Pathways 
to Self-realization,’ was quite interesting 
and helpful, a message well prepared and 
presented. It was received most acceptably _ 
by the faculty and students. A summary 
of this splendid message is as follows: 

“The question is raised in a recent, 
rather cheap magazine article: ‘Why not 
be selfish—and be happy?’ It is expressive 
of the natural spirit of humanity. Men are 
not so much concerned about God and 
their fellowmen as they are about their 
own wants. Jesus found them wanting 
freedom from oppression, both political 
and economic. He discovered that they 
were following Him because of the loaves ~ 
with which He fed them; that they were 
crying out to Him for the healing of their 
bodies without due concern about their 
sin-sick souls. Yet so tender was His love 
for them that He did not turn away even 
from their selfish desires. On the con- 
trary, from those desires He led them to 
loftier pathways of self-realization. He 
showed them the way to freedom which is 
beyond the power of earthly despots, to 
riches more precious than silver and gold. 
He revealed to them the ‘bread which 
came down from heaven,’ and made known 
to them that the words ‘thy sins be for- 
given thee’ were more important for their 
well-being than the words ‘arise and walk.’ 


Three Highways 

“We shall think of three pathways to 
this most highly desirable goal, at the 
same time recognizing that the three are 
one in the unity of God’s eternal plan. 
The first of these is the will. And here 
we must guard against the popular con- 
ception of the will as what we call ‘will 
power,’ or a kind of personal determina- 
tion. It is to the will that God appeals 
when He says: ‘Thou shalt love the Lord, 
thy God, ... and thy neighbor as thyself.’ 
The will is the fundamental attitude of 
the soul. So long as our wills are unre- 
generate, we shall strive for self-realiza- 
tion apart from the whole design of our 
creator. We shall be like individual bricks 
striving for achitectural self-realization 
apart from any building plan. But we 
were made for God and for each other, 
and we shall not realize the fundamental 
objective of our lives until we come into 
the harmony of God’s common purposes 
for us all. Our self-denial therefore, 
through which with the grace of God we 
come to an attitude of love for God and 
for our fellowmen, is not a_ personal 
sacrifice. It is the acceptance of a personal 
opportunity and privilege. It is the yield- 
ing of ourselves to the purpose for which 
God made us, with the assurance that we 
may attain our own highest personal ob- 
jectives. Nor is the attainment of such ends 
selfish. By thus rising to the heights of 
spiritual self-realization we magnify God, 
in Whose image and for whose glory we 
are made. 

“The second pathway is knowledge. Pur- 
posely we say knowledge rather than in- © 
tellect. To the body food is an essential of 
life, and the digestive organs are merely 
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a means of appropriating it. To the spirit- 
ual being knowledge is food. Intellect is 
only the faculty through which we receive 
it. The processes of the mind, without the 
objective reality of factual and spiritual 
knowledge, accomplish no more than the 
digestive processes of the body without 
real food. Certain factual knowledge we 
gain from God’s creation. Spiritual knowl- 
edge, together with the proper interpreta- 
tion of such facts as we may learn, we 
find only in His revelation. We may there- 
fore profit by the sound advice of King 
Solomon: ‘Take fast hold of instruction; 
let her not go: keep her; for she is thy 
life. Self-realization is not to be found 
through purely subjective development of 
the self. Thought and meditation, when 
one is engaged in the appropriation of 
real knowledge, is good; but the mental 
exercises of an empty mind contribute no 
more to our personal well-being than the 
convolutions of an empty stomach. Cast 
out upon some desert island, without pro- 
visions, we would dig and climb and hunt 
with all our power and ingenuity to find 
something to eat. Our pursuit of knowl- 
edge should be no less intense.  Self- 
realization is attained, not through ex- 
pressing what we think, but through 
learning what God knows. 

“With our wills properly oriented to the 
will of God and our minds filled with 
knowledge that comes from Him, we enter 
upon the third pathway, which is experi- 
ence. Here again, we do not find self- 
realization if we stand alone. The most 
vital experience of human life is fellow- 
ship, God has made possible fellowship 
with Himself. But realization of that fel- 
lowship does not come to those who list- 
lessly await it. It is attained only by those 
who labor in prayer, who make worship 
the most intense effort of their lives. The 
individual who expects to be stimulated 
into a spirit of worship must expect also 
the depressing reactions which follow 
stimulation. But he who earnestly seeks 
and finds fellowship with God will re- 
ceive strength that will sustain him in the 
daily walks of life. True fellowship with 
mankind is made possible also by God’s 
grace. But this likewise does not come 
except through earnest effort. 


“The idea that we can be happy by 
being selfish is one of the delusions of 
natural depravity. Hear the words of 
Jesus: ‘Whosoever exalteth himself shall 
be abased; and he that humbleth himself 
shall be exalted.’ These words are not soft 
sentiment. They are immutable law, re- 
vealing what will and must happen in hu- 
man life. Our innate yearning for self- 
realization can be satisfied only when we 
- yield ourselves to the will of God, feed 
upon His Word, and lay down our lives as 
living sacrifices upon the altar of service 
to those who still linger in the valley of 
the shadow of death. W. C. Bo.iex. 


GETTYSBURG SEMINARY 


Preswent John Aberly welcomed twenty 
new students to the junior class and four 
to the senior class at the opening of the 
one hundred thirteenth session. 

The death of Dr. M. Hadwin Fischer is 
the first faculty death during the present 
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administration and in the second century 
of seminary history. 

Dr. Abdel Ross Wentz is on leave until 
the opening of the third term. As one of 
the two Lutherans among the official dele- 
gates to the International Missionary Con- 
ference at’ Madras, India, he is visiting the 
mission fields of the United Lutheran 
Church. 

New teachers announced are: Prof. Jacob 
Myers, S.T.D., New Testament interpreta- 
tion; J. E. Graefe, S.T.D., formerly dean 
of the department of theology in Andhra 
Christian College in India, advanced Greek 
courses in New Testament exegesis; the 
Rev. Donald Miller, Ph.D., formerly of the 
faculty of Biblical Seminary in New York, 
courses in the department of English Bible 
and religious education; Charles B. Foelsch, 
Ph.D., D.D., of Sunbury, Pa., courses in 
the delivery of sermons. 


THE LUTHERAN THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY IN TOKIO 


THE LARGEST enrollment in a decade and 
the second largest in its history is re- 
ported. The total of twenty-two students 
represents thirteen different congregations. 
Five of the students are graduates of 
Kyushu Gakuin, the Lutheran Middle 
School in Kumamoto. All but two are 
Middle School graduates. This fact will 
prove important if the government passes 
legislation now pending, the purpose of 
which is to standardize qualifications for 
ministers of all religions. Dr. Edward T. 
Horn is president of this well-equipped 
institution of our Lutheran Church in 
Japan. 


HAMMA DIVINITY SCHOOL, 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


AT a recent meeting of the students of 
Hamma Divinity School, the officers were 
chosen for the year. Paul Plasterer, senior, 
Wooster, Ohio, was elected president of 
the student body. 

Seminarian Michael Ondov, Lakewood, 
Ohio, who was injured in an automobile 
accident last November, and who has been 
in the Mansfield General Hospital since 
then, is reported to be improving. The 
attending doctors state that if he con- 
tinues to improve as he has done, he wiil 
be able to go about by the first of the year. 
While in the hospital, Michael is placed 
in a wheel chair each day, and he goes 
about from room to room cheering other 
patients, praying with them, and all the 
while forgetting his own misfortune. 
Through voluntary contributions from 
friends everywhere, expenses have been 
met. The Rev. Herman Gilbert, in charge 
of the funds and campaign, reports over 
$2:000 received, but this money has been 
exhausted. The seminary appreciates all 
that has been done for Michael by his 
friends everywhere. 

Dr. Elmer E. Flack, registrar of Hamma, 
reports a student body of twenty-five, in- 
cluding fourteen new men. Three of these 
are listed as special students. 

A new course is introduced this year 
by Prof. Paul R. Brees, professor of speech 
at Wittenberg College and special lecturer 
at Hamma. He calls the course “Persua- 
sive Preaching.” It is to consist of lec- 
tures on all types of speaking and actual 
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practice. The criticism is to be based on 
the basic audience responses to all types 
of speeches, and direction is given how 
to overcome the various types of resist- 
ances offered by audiences. This course is 
offered all first and second year men. 

R. L. Smirx. 


NORTHWESTERN SEMINARY, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


began its nineteenth year September 6 
with services in the chapel and a sermon 
by President Roth. Fourteen new stu- 
dents have been enrolled, coming from 
many parts of the country and from ten 
colleges. There is still an increasing de- 
mand for men to study for the ministry. 
Of the twelve graduates of 1938, only one 
is still unplaced, and he will soon be 
called. 

The annual Board meeting was held 
September 26 at the seminary. The of- 
ficers were re-elected: Dr. William P. 
Christy, president; Dr. Paul W. Roth, vice- 
president; Mr. Fred C. Mueller, secretary; 
Mr. J. K. Jensen, treasurer. The faculty 
report showed an increased student body, 
with prospects of accelerated growth in 
the future, and the treasurer’s report 
showed a surplus in the current income. 
Much time was given to discussion of the 
seminary’s broadening field and possibil- 
ities. 

The evening of September 26 was sig- 
nalized by the induction of the Rev. James 
J. Raun, Ph.D., as professor of Systematic 
Theology. The ceremonies were held at 
Holy Trinity Church, Minneapolis, at 
which the pastor, the Rev. Carl H. Bartsch, 
acted as liturgist and Dr. Christy con- 
ducted the ceremony of induction of the 
new professor. 

The address of Dr. Raun, entitled, “A 
Light Upon Our Pathway,” dealt with the 
place and power of the Word of God in 
theology and the life of the Church. The 
occasion was followed by a reception in 
the church parlors at which the local pas- 
tors and many others found opportunity 
to become acquainted with Dr. and Mrs. 
Raun. With the coming of Dr. Raun North- 
western Seminary has five full-time pro- 
fessors to head its departments, besides 
its instructors and special lecturers. All 
prospects point to a happy and successful 
year in this institution of theological study. 


ONE LOOK 
By Arnold F. Keller, Utica, N. Y. 


ONE LooK—one searching look 
Should be enough to find thee, 
Wanderer that thou art. 


One look—one look divine 

To soft thy stubborn heart, 
To loose thy tethered tongue 
To say: “Lord thou art mine” 
And, “I am thine.” 


One look—one searching look! 
To thee, a healing balm 

Or, fiery dart. 

One look into thy heart. 


[Upon meditating the look of Christ which 
sought the Rich Young Ruler, as caught by the 
artist Hofmann. |] 
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AT OUR COLLEGES 


WAGNER COLLEGE, STATEN 
ISLAND, N. Y. 


More THAN 350 students returned from 
vacations throughout the nation and 
Europe to Wagner College, Staten Island, 
New York City, as the institution opened 
its academic year September 20. Almost 
100 courses in the arts and sciences are 
being offered, President Clarence C. 
Stoughton announced. 


In the great range of arts courses being 
offered are classes in the study of con- 
temporary literature, modern drama, con- 
temporary German drama, the contem- 
porary German novel, the introduction to 
Greek drama, Greek civilization, American 
literature, studies in Chaucer and Milton, 
consideration of contemporary philosophies 
of government, the reading of Plato, and 
the philosophical and sociological founda- 
tions of education. 

Outstanding advanced courses in the 
sciences include bio-chemistry, histology 
and microtechnique, vertebrate embry- 
ology, physical chemistry, qualitative and 
quantitative analysis, and abnormal psy- 
chology. 

Mr. Silas H. Engum, head of the music 
department and director of the Wagner 
College a Cappella Choir, is offering six 
courses in his department: choir singing, 
choir directing, harmony, history of music, 
piano and voice culture. 

In continuing the building of philosophy 
into a major department, Dr. Samuel G. 
Hefelbower, professor of philosophy and 
religion, is offering nine philosophy 
courses. 

Contrary to the present trend in Amer- 
ican colleges and universities, the Wagner 
department of Greek is expanding and ad- 
vanced courses are being offered. 

According to Dr. Willis S. Hinman, pro- 
fessor of classical languages, the course 
in Greek civilization will consist of study 
of the Greek genius as revealed in Greek 
art and literature. 

Signs of expansion in the biology depart- 
ment are evident in the addition of a sec- 
ond laboratory now being equipped in the 
west wing of the administration building. 
Dr. Ralph E. Deal, professor of biology, 
announces that an instructor will be ap- 
pointed to his department. He is offering 
seven courses. 


Two new faculty members were added 
to the staff of Wagner College the week 
of September 27. Prof. Harold H. Dun- 
ham, formerly of the staff of New Col- 
lege, Columbia University, has been ap- 
pointed to the professorship of history, a 
post vacated by Dr. Burleigh C. Rodick. 

Prof. Jacob F. Foster, former member 
of the speech staff of Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, and former assistant 
production manager of George Arliss’ 
“Merchant of Venice,” will join the Wag- 
ner English department as instructor of 
speech and dramatics. He fills the post 
vacated by Ronald T. Hammond. 

Dr. Bertha Paulssen, who has seen many 
years of service as a social worker, teacher, 
welfare administrator, and policewoman, 
added a new course to the curriculum of 
Wagner College, when she began the work 
of “Social Service Case Study,” with the 


opening of the college. This course is one 
of more’ than thirty-five courses being of- 
fered in the Wagner Night College, which 
began Monday evening, October 3. 

“Social Service Case Study” is an ad- 
vanced course for adults who have had 
experience in the various fields of social 
service and the Visiting Nurse Association. 
The work of the new subject will be done 
from 7-10 P. M. each Friday. Two credit 
hours will be given. 

Dr. Paulssen, formerly head of the Ham- 
burg, Germany, State Youth Welfare De- 
partment, was appointed to the Wagner 
faculty last June. She is giving a course 
in “Christian Leadership,” believed to be 
the first course of its kind in American 
colleges—Wagner Press Bureau. 


CARTHAGE COLLEGE, CARTHAGE, 
ILLINOIS 


opened her sixty-ninth year September 12. 
Student enrollment figures show 120 new 
students, the highest number in recent 
years, including one hundred freshmen and 
twenty transfer students from other col- 
leges. The fact that there are so many 
in the latter group apparently indicates 
that many students have seen the light of 
a strong Christian education and know 
they can get it at Carthage. 

At the opening convocation Wednesday 
morning, September 14, President Rudolph 
G. Schulz delivered the first message of 
the new school year on the text, “Seek ye 
first the Kingdom of God.” 

Announcement was made that the Lu- 
ther League of Illinois, in Chicago con- 
vention assembled but a week previous, 
had voted to establish a $1,000 Scholar- 
ship Fund, for which a drive is to be held 
during this next year. 

The City of Carthage Chamber of Com- 
merce sponsored a radio program over 
the local station WCAZ, on which six civic 
leaders of the city spoke in welcome of 
the new college year and the new and old 
students. President Schulz responded to 
the air-wave congratulatory greeting. 

A few days later it was announced that 
Dr. Frank Easterday of Lincoln, Nebr., 
whose death in August Carthaginians had 
mourned, had bequeathed Carthage the 
sum of $2,000. Dr. Easterday, as student 
assistant to Professor Jacob Helfrich, 
helped organize the Music Department at 
Carthage in 1872. 

One new professor took up his work at 
Carthage this semester: Dr. James Poult- 
ney of Baltimore, Md., a former instructor 
at Johns Hopkins. 


The Carthage Redmen football team 
opened their season with a smashing 41-0 
grid victory over Burlington College at 
Burlington, Iowa, and what with fourteen 
lettermen on hand Coach Herbert Wagner 
finally smiles amid his usual gloom and 
admits his Redskins should gather quite 
a few scalps this year. 

For the eleventh straight year the Col- 
lege Department of Music is sponsoring 
daily half hour music radio broadcasts 
over WCAZ. Student programs are pre- 
sented under the direction of Professors 
Elmer Hanke and Lyle Atkins, with stu- 
dent announcers handling the continuity. 
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A special feature radio hour set for every 
Thursday morning is. conducted by the 
Department of Public Relations, on which 
faculty interviews, plays, talks and football 
games are being aired. 

Receptions by President and Mrs. Schulz 
and Dean of Women, Berthe LeBeau, were 
happy events of the opening month of 
the college. Roger G. IMHOFF. 


SUSQUEHANNA UNIVERSITY, 
SELINSGROVE, PA. 


Ocrosper 8, Susquehanna University en- 
tertained parents of its present student 
body on the beautiful campus at Selins- 
grove bedecked in all its autumn color. 
This traditional day is known.as Parents’ 
Day and provides an opportunity for the 
parents to .see students in classrooms, 
chapel, in the dining hall, at social func- 
tions and at a football game. 

The opening feature of the Parents’ Day 
program was a chapel service in charge 
of Dr. G. Morris Smith, president of the 
university. Dr. Russell Galt, new dean 
at Selinsgrove, was the speaker and ad- 
dressed the parents concerning the factors 
involved in higher education. Special 
music was provided by a student group. 

Immediately following the chapel serv- 
ice, the parents, faculty and students were 
the guests of the university at dinner in 
the Horton Dining Hall on the campus. 
President Smith made the address of wel- 
come at this time. Miss Barbara L. Kruger, 
Dean of Women, spoke in behalf of the 
faculty, and a response was given by Mr. 
William Pritchard of Kingston, represent- 
ing the parents. 

Parents, students and faculty also en- 
joyed a varsity football game played on 
University Field during the afternoon. 
Women residents on the campus assisted 
Dean Kruger in serving at tea during the 
afternoon and following the football game. 

H. V. Biovuceu. 


ROANOKE COLLEGE, SALEM, VA. 


ToTAL ENROLLMENT at Roanoke College 
stands at 370 students as the institution 
enters its eighty-sixth session. 

Under the highly selective system prac- © 
ticed at the college, only 146 new students 
were accepted out of an unprecedentedly 
large application list. Forty per cent of 
the applicants had been turned away prior 
to the official closing of registration August 
15, according to a report from Dean C., R. 
Brown. “The present student body is not 
only better prepared to do superior work,” 
Dr. Brown said, “but they are equipped 
by virtue of better background training 
more nearly to measure up to the ideal 
all-round college student. The college re- 
grets,” he continued, “that it could not ad- 
mit a larger number of applying students, 
but the opportunity for a college educa- 
tion should and must go to the best pre- 
pared men.” 

The student body is representative of 
thirteen states, with the students attending 
from as far west as Texas and Kansas 
City, Missouri. 

The Roanoke College Y. M. C. A. under 
the leadership of Gordon Ruble, New- 
castle, Va., will launch an ambitious pro-— 
gram for the year. It will include regular 
weekly devotional services, special appear- 
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ances of guest speakers, deputation work 
of various kinds throughout the com- 
' Munity, radio programs, an annual picnic, 
and other activities. Freshman “Y” work- 
ers are included in a training group called 
| the Freshman Friendship Council, headed 
by Kenneth Harper of Roanoke. 

“The Unreconstructed Rebel” is the title 
of a biography of Senator Carter Glass of 
Lynchburg which will come off the press 
about the middle of December and which 
is authored by a Roanoke College alumnus, 
James E. Palmer, young Roanoke attor- 
ney. The book is the first major work by 
Mr. Palmer. 


Jack Fishwick, a Roanoke College grad- 
uate of last year, was. one of the honor 
students at Harvard University Law 
School, according to June reports. Young 
Fishwick placed among the first fifteen of 
the 515 students in the law school and will 
qualify for a substantial scholarship or be 
named to the “Law Review.” 

Roanoke College alumni in the Wash- 
ington area held a gala dinner session 
October 7, with George P. Grove, pres- 
ident of the Washington chapter and of 
the General Alumni Association, presiding. 
The dinner meeting preceded the George- 
town-Roanoke College football game Oc- 
tober 8. 

It is a prelude to extensive activities 
among Roanoke College alumni this year, 
including a number of fall meetings and 
an alumni dinner of the chapter in the 
spring. New chapters are being planned 
in North Carolina, West Virginia, Vir- 
ginia, and Pennsylvania, in addition to the 
twenty chapters established during the past 
two years. 

The Lutheran Student Association at 

Roanoke College plans an active year with 
dinner gatherings, active participation in 
church work at College Lutheran Church, 
and the promotion of church conscious- 
ness among Lutheran students, among its 
major goals. 
. Students have added to their campus 
traditions this unwritten law—‘that all 
men students must wear ties and coats or 
ties and sweaters to class.” The action 
grew out of a new “freshman rule” re- 
quiring this year’s new men to appear in 
coats and ties at all times. Upper class- 
men caught the idea, and the president 
of the Freshman Council recommended it 
as a student body unwritten law. An 
almost unanimous vote of men students 
placed the new custom in the book of 
tradition at the college. Professors and 
co-eds were both jubilant. 


“That professor who declares that he 
knows before an examination exactly what 
a student’s standing is, is not telling the 
absolute truth,” said Dr. F. C. Longaker 
in a recent lecture to new students at 
Roanoke. Dr. Longaker explained his be- 
lief that the examination is still a useful 


~ form of mental discipline’and approximates 


many situations in actual life. 

Dr. C. R. Brown, Dean of Roanoke and 
head of its Department of History and 
Government, recently states that “the next 
great issue in education is morals.” Dr. 
Brown believes that colleges, as they train 
our future leaders, have a great respon- 
sibility to provide our nation with a better 
moral influence. 

‘One of the new curriculum develop- 
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ments this year is an “Accounting Lab- 
oratory,” in which students who take this 
particular course in business administra- 
tion will work all of their problems under 
the supervision of an instructor. A reg- 
ular laboratory period is observed, just as 
in a science course. The new instructor is 
Conley Snidow, Princeton, W. Va., who 
will assist W. E. Mann, professor of ac- 
counting, and C. P. Anson, professor of 
business administration. 

All seniors, according to a new ruling, 
must have a standing of “C” or better at 
the beginning of the second semester of 
their senior year or they will not be 
allowed to graduate in June of that year, 
no matter what their second semester 
grades may be. A student, however, who 
makes up his poor work during the second 
semester may receive his degree the fol- 
lowing August. Miter RItcHie. 


SOUTH CAROLINA WOMEN 
IN CONVENTION 


“God calling yet, shall I not hear? 
Earth’s pleasures shall I still hold dear? 
Shall life’s swift passing years all fly 
And still my soul in slumbers lie?” 


As the Women’s Missionary Society of 
the Evangelical Lutheran Synod of South 
Carolina. convened in Columbia, S. C., 
September 27-29, in its fifty-third con- 
vention, it was evident that the members 
had come to hear “God’s Call to the 
Church Today.” The convention was held 
in Ebenezer and St. Paul’s churches, P. D. 
Brown, D.D. and H. A. McCullough, D.D., 
pastors, respectively. 

Dr. McCullough, in his communion ser- 
mon on Tuesday afternoon, used as his 
text Peter 1:8: “Whom having not seen, 
ye love, in whom though now ye see Him 
not, yet believing, ye rejoice with joy 
unspeakable and full of glory.” He de- 
clared that Peter was speaking to ones 
who had not seen Christ as he had. Peter, 
he said, knew human nature, and had 
written a letter of deep conviction, a mes- 
sage of tested love. Dr. McCullough re- 
ferred to the purposes of. the Anniversary 
Appeal and declared that the Church 
needs a deeper conviction of the fact that 
the world is lost, unless Jesus reigns. Holy 
Communion was administered by Dr. P. D. 
Brown and the Rev. Palmer P. Pierce, 
assistant pastor of St. Paul’s. 

The devotions arranged around the 
theme, “‘God’s Call to the Church Today,” 
were the source of much inspiration and 
rededication of lives. Each devotional ser- 
vice was begun by singing the conven- 
tion hymn, “God Calling Yet,” and read- 
ing the scripture reference: “Awake, 
awake, put on thy strength, O Zion; put 
on thy beautiful garments, O Jerusalem.” 
Isaiah 52:1. They were conducted by Miss 
Marie Heinsohn of Charleston, who used 
the part of the scripture verse: “Put on 


thy strength”; by Mrs. J. L. Drafts of . 


Gilbert, who used, “Put on thy beautiful 
garments”’—stewardship of time and tal- 
ents; and by Mrs. John Noah Slice of 
Spartanburg, who used, “Put on thy beau- 
tiful garments” — stewardship of posses- 
sions. These messages were summarized 
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and a real challenge brought in the home- 
ward thoughts by Mrs. W. C. Boliek of 
Columbia, as she spoke on, “Speak, Lord, 
for thy servant heareth.” The convention 
paused at noon for a special noontide 
prayer conducted by Mrs. P. C. Singley 
of Prosperity, and Mrs. J. Edgar Stock- 
man of Greenville. 

Mrs. H. C. Michael of Johnstown, Pa., 
aroused a deep interest in Christian stew- 
ardship in her messages brought to the 
convention. Her address Tuesday evening 
was based on “The Call to Christian 
Stewardship.” In creating a picture of 
the needs of the world she awakened in 
her listeners a desire to give more time, to 
dedicate their talents, and to offer unto Him 
sacrificial gifts of earthly possessions. 


Messages from Mission Fields 


The Rev. and Mrs. J. C. Peery, Jr., of 
India, and Miss Charlotte Kao of China, 
now attending Lenoir-Rhyne College, 
Hickory, N. C., stirred their audiences 
with messages from their particular fields. 
Mr. Peery spoke on “The Call Through 
India,” using as his text Acts 16:9, in which 
the apostle Paul received the vision of 
the man from Macedonia calling, “Come 
over and help us.” He illustrated the many 
ways in which we at home can help as 
we hear God’s call through India. His 
closing thoughts were especially impres- 
sive: “There’s no hope for the world to- 
day except through Christ. How handi- 
capped He is sometimes, because He has 
no hands but our hands to do His work. 
Miss Kao brought a vivid picture of how 
Christians in America can, and should, 
play the part of the Good Samaritan in 


‘war-torn China. 


Other speakers included the president 
of the South Carolina Synod, the Rev. 
E. Z. Pence of Little Mountain, and Mrs. 
J. H. Summer, Executive Board Member 
from South Carolina to the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society of the United Lutheran 
Church in America. 

The presentation of the department sec- 
retaries was similar to that at the Buffalo 
convention: Christian Stewardship as ex- 
pressed through the departments of the 
Women’s Missionary Society. 

The convention adopted a goal of 
$10,000 for regular offerings for 1938-39, 
and a $3,000 stewardship goal for the re- 
maining two years of the triennium. 


Officers Installed 


Officers elected and installed at the last 
session are: Miss Marie Heinsohn, Charles- 
ton, president (re-elected); Mrs. W. J. 
Moretz, Swansea, vice-president (re- 
elected); Mrs. John B. Moose, Columbia, 
recording secretary (elected to succeed 
Mrs. J. A. Barre, Lexington, who had 
served for eighteen years). Mrs. C. Mower 
Singley, Prosperity, statistical secretary 
(elected to succeed Mrs. J. B. Cassell, West 
Columbia, who had served eight years, 
and had been appointed Publicity Chair- 
man of the Synodical Society); Mrs. N. E. 
Derrick, Columbia, treasurer. 

The Synodical Society is composed of 
five conferences and has a membership 
of 2,353, an increase over last year of sev- 
enty-nine members. Mrs. J. B. CASSELL. 
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PALMETTOS 
By W. C. Davis, D.D. 


CHARLESTON has just had a bitter-sweet 
experience in the tornadoes that struck 
the city, wiping out some sections where 
the people were “ill housed” and in other 
places destroying splendid homes and his- 
toric churches and leveling old landmarks 
that have stood a century and more. It 
is a terrifying experience, soon over, and 
heartrending to follow along the path of 
the storm and note the fury of its destruc- 
tion. Even standing amid the ruins of 
homes, in the presence of human suffering, 
one’s heart mounts with gratitude to God 
because the “milk of human kindness” is 
so readily given. How willing our people 
are to help in times of distress! A city can 
almost afford such an experience to find 
out how strong are its bonds of affection. 

The plural, tornadoes, was used, and that 
is correct. Five distinct tornadoes struck 
the city of Charleston and nearby com- 
munities within a period of fifteen minutes, 
two of them howling through the city. They 
came early in the morning, before eight 
o’clock, after twenty-four hours of 
drenching rain with which very little wind 
was manifest. The hardest twister took 
a path not more than two blocks wide 
through the old part of Charleston, where 
so many distinctive and historic places are. 
Old St. Michael’s (Episcopal) was almost 
wrecked, its splendid parish house, built a 
few years ago, will have to be rebuilt. For- 
tunately the historic church still stands, 
but it is no doubt a conservative estimate 
to say that the damage sustained is not 
less than $50,000. The Old Scotch Presby- 
terian Church, the Huguenot Church, and 
St. Philip’s Episcopal Church suffered tre- 
mendous losses. In the path of the other 
tornado the Sacred Heart Catholic Church 
was broken beyond repair and its school 
and rectory were completely demolished. 
Fortunately, not one of our Lutheran 
churches was damaged, although three of 
them were within a block of the lower 
and one within a block of the upper 
tornado. 


All our churches have suffered in the 
suffering of our people, my own church 


in the loss of one of its vestrymen, Mr. . 


Clemens Jones, a young man of thirty- 
one, a most estimable young man and 
faithful Christian worker. 

Accompanying the storm were the usual 
freaks played by the winds, and following 
it the usual exaggerated reports and ex- 
citement. Humility was manifest on every 
hand, and a new tenderness toward near 
and dear ones. Even a father lifting his 
child from the car expresses in that act a 
loving kindness that was not shown before. 
An interesting sidelight, witnessed by the 
writer, was the concerned visits of well- 
dressed white men and women in a cer- 
tain negro section to inquire of their wel- 
fare and to render what aid they could 
to their stricken colored servants. They 
came in large numbers, expressing real 
concern, eloquent of the goodwill existing 
between the races. When the body of our 
church councilman was found, with it was 
the body of the colored custodian of the 
offices still clinging to his white friend’s 
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arm, stricken down in the act of rescue or 
clinging to his white friend in fear. 

This is one of the major calamities in 
all the history of this historic city. Time 
after time it has drunk deeply of the cup 
of misfortune and her people have devel- 
oped a spirit of loyalty and resignation 
that enables them to bow before the storms 
of life as a tree bows before the wind. 
Then they lift their heads with a new 
determination and rebuild, and write the 
story of their calamities in the annals of 
their proud city. Through earthquake and 
fire and storm; through pestilence and 
siege and bombardment; through poverty 
and reconstruction and discouragements of 
a thousand kinds the people of Charleston 
have learned patience and humility and 
pride. They build patiently, and rebuild if 
calamity comes. It is not strange that they 
have developed a great love for their his- 
toric sites and buildings, for the loving 
toil and care of generations, together with 
their sufferings, have gone into their pro- 
duction and preservation. They express the 
continuous life of a devoted people. And 
now a new chapter has been written, and 
the experiences of the past week will only 
knit the people more closely to one 
another and to their city. 


Fall Activities 


Charleston churches are planning a 
Leadership Training School after several 
years of suspended animation. The school 
will be held during the month of Novem- 
ber, with two sessions each week for five 
weeks. The Ministerial Union of Charles- 
ton is organizing a religious census of the 
city to be made in October. Our Lu- 
therans will do their share. An interesting 
feature of this census is that both Cath- 
olics and Jews are co-operating and fur- 
nishing workers. The United Reformation 
Services will be held this year in St. Mat- 
thew’s Church, with Dr. George H. Rhodes 
of Albemarle, N. C., as the preacher. The 
Southern Conference of the South Caro- 
lina Synod will meet in St. John’s Church, 
Charleston, November 17, and will have a 
service of special interest to laymen that 
evening. The district Luther League will 
have its conference and training school at 
St. Barnabas Church, October 29. The 
Women’s Missionary Society of the South- 
ern Conference will be held with the 
Orangeburg Church in October. 

A Brotherhood was organized September 
22 in the Church of the Advent, Charles- 
ton, by the pastor, the Rev. D. A. Sox. 


Church Improvements 


_This congregation at Orangeburg and its 
pastor, the Rev. A. Hayne Boozer, are re- 
joicing over the much improved condition 
of their house of worship. The church has 
been completely renovated inside and out, 
some new furnishings placed, new win- 
dows put in, and the church manifests an 
appearance in keeping with its growing 
life and work. 

Arrangements are being made to con- 
duct regular services in the old-new city 
of Georgetown by the pastors of.our 
Southern Conference. A committee con- 
sisting, of the Rev. W. H. Lefstead and the 
Rev. Dermon A. Sox has canvassed the 
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place and begun the work, on the advice 
of the conference. It is an old town but 
with the coming of a large paper mill it 
has experienced considerable growth dur- 
ing the past two years and seems to offer 
a suitable field for our Church’s operations. 
It will at least be tested out; several Lu- 
therans have been found who show a very 
encouraging interest. 


NORTHWEST SYNOD NOTES 
By the Rev. Garrett F. Genszler 


THE SEVENTY-FIRST convention of the 
Wisconsin Conference of the Northwest 
Synod was held at St. Peter’s Church, 
Janesville, Wis., September 20 and 21. 
The Rev. Harrison C. Rex and his con- 
gregation made the pastors and lay dele- 
gates feel very much at home with their 
fine hospitality. 

The conference opened with a Com- 
munion Service conducted by the officers. 
The Rev. C. C. Roth of Grace Church, 
Kenosha, preached a sermon on “The Sac- 
rament.” The afternoon session opened 
with a devotional service conducted by 
the Rev. John Shannon, assistant pastor 
of Redeemer Church, Milwaukee. The Rev. 
A. E. Birch of Resurrection Church, Mil- 
waukee, gave a meditation on “The Devo~ 
tional Life of the Pastor.” The remainder 
of the afternoon was devoted to reports 
of officers and of auxiliary organizations. 

Tuesday evening was given over to an 
Installation Service and Ordination. The 
Rev. D. H. Shellhardt, called as synodical 
missionary, was installed and the Rev. 
Charles Burmeister, graduate of Northwest 
Seminary and recipient of a call from 
Jackson Park Church, Milwaukee, was or- 
dained. The Rev. B. J. Stecker of Our 
Saviour’s Church, Fond du Lac, preached 
the sermon. The Service was conducted 
by the Rev. Gottfried Kemp of Milwaukee 
and the installation and ordination were 
in charge of R. H. Gerberding, D.D., pres- 
ident of the Northwest Synod. 

Wednesday morning devotions were 
conducted by the Rev. Harold Gruhn of 
Bailey’s Harbor, and the meditation, “Pul- 
pit and Parish Evangelism,” was given by 
the Rev. E. R. Wicklund of Oshkosh. The 
following papers were read, “A Pastor’s 
Relation to His Synod and the U. L. C. A.,” 
by the Rev. William Niebling of Wau- 
watosa; “The Anniversary Appeal,” by the 
Rev. G. B. McCreary of Sheboygan; and 
“Promoting the Work of the Church in 
the Congregation, the Calendar of Causes,” 
by the Rev. S. H. Roth of Neenah. 

The Rev. E. J. Blenker, student pastor 
of Luther Memorial Church, Madison, led 
the devotions of Wednesday afternoon, 
and Dr. A. A. Zinck of Redeemer Church, 
Milwaukee, gave the meditation on “The 
Importance of Theology.” 

The following resolutions were approved. 
Conference endorses the Children’s Cru- 
sade sponsored by the Wisconsin Sunday 
School Association of the U. L. C. A. 
Recommended that all congregations fully 
co-operate with the Lutheran Welfare 
Society of Wisconsin. The application for 
the formation of the Cedarburg-Port 
Washington Parish under the leadership 
of the Rev. A. G. Koch of Cedarburg, was 
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approved. Recommended the formation of 
/a special committee to study the proposals 
on Ministerial Pensions that will be made 
,at Baltimore. Offered special prayers for 
the widow and families of the late P. R. 
Siebert, D.D. and L. W. Steckel, D.D. 

The Rev. Harrison C. Rex was re-elected 
as representative from the conference to 
the Nachusa Lutheran Orphans’ Home 
Board. 

Conference accepted the invitation of 
the Rev. R. R. Doering to hold its next 
fall meeting at his church at Platteville, 
Wisconsin. 


Brotherhood Convenes 


The annual convention of the Wisconsin 
Conference Brotherhood convened Wednes- 
day afternoon at the close of the confer- 
ence convention. The Rev. C. F. Schneider 
of St. Mark’s Church, Jefferson, led the 
devotions. After a short business meeting 
the convention heard a stirring address 
by F. W. Otterbein, D.D., of North Austin 
Church, Chicago, Ill. Dr. Otterbein spoke 
on “The Passion for Souls.” At the eve- 
ning banquet the Rev. A. G. Streich of 
Pentecost Church, Milwaukee, gave an 
address on “What My Church Means 
to Me.” 


The Green Lake Lutheran Bible School 
Board was organized at conference. The 
following are the officers: the Rev. E. R. 
Wicklund, Oshkosh, Wis., president; the 
Rev. Garrett F. Genszler, Marinette, Wis., 
secretary-treasurer; the Rev. H. N. Stoffel, 
LaCrosse, Wis., chairman of curriculum; 
the Rev. C. B. Lund, Hartford, Wis., pub- 
licity; and the Rev. Paul E. Bishop, Mil- 
waukee, dean. 


The Rev. G. B. McCreary, Anniversary 
Appeal Chairman, reports that the show- 
ing of the “Thunder of the Sea” was com- 
pleted in the Wisconsin territory the week 
of September 20. Every church in the 
Wisconsin Conference saw the picture and 
the churches were filled. 


The Rev. Edwin Moll has accepted the 
call of Luther Memorial Church, Madison, 
Wisconsin. 


Holy Trinity Church, La Crosse, Wis., 
will celebrate its fortieth anniversary Oc- 
tober 19-26. The speakers will be the Rev. 
W. P. Christy of Minneapolis, Minn., the 
President of synod, R. H. Gerberding, 
D.D., and the Rev. S. H. Roth of Neenah, 
Wis. Two churches of the conference re- 
port property improvements this summer: 
First Church, West Allis, Wis., by vol- 
untary contributions was able to put a 
new roof on the church property. The 
Rev. C. A. Miley is pastor. The Rev. Wil- 
liam Niebling of St. Matthew’s Church, 
Wauwatosa, Wis., was pleasantly surprised 
by his congregation when he returned 
from his vacation by finding that exten- 

- sive repairs and improvements had been 
made in the church basement. The church 
liquidated $1,500 on its church extension 
loan this year. 


Only Weekday School in Synod 

First English Lutheran Church, Platt- 
ville, Wis., the Rev. R. R. Doering pastor, 
is an exceptional church in this synod 
because it is the only one conducting a 
weekday church school. This school just 
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completed fifteen years of existence. It is 
conducted for children in the third, fourth, 
fifth and sixth grades. 


Lake Park Church, Milwaukee, Wis., 
J. F. Fedders, D.D., pastor, reports that 
fifty-five to sixty students attending in- 
stitutions of higher learning are being 
eared for by the church. 


The Lutheran Students’ Association of 
the University of Wisconsin is starting a 
Sunday school in the Wisconsin Orthopedic 
Hospital for Children,. This work is .un- 
der the direction of the Rev:-E. Blenker, 
Student Pastor at Luther Memorial Church, 
Madison, Wis. Two hundred freshmen of 
the university attended the reception at 
Luther Memorial during Freshman Week 
at the school. The Hub Region Lutheran 
Students’ Association will hold its annual 
meeting at Madison, Wis., December 2. 


While Pastor Fred Ihlenfeldt of Winona, 
Wis., was on vacation the congregation re- 
decorated the parsonage. All work was 
done by volunteers of the membership. 
The Men’s Club of the church built a spa- 
cious garage for the pastor’s car. 


Field Missionary D. L. Shellhardt re- 
ports that the first service was held at 
Portage, Wis., August 21. Fifty-eight were 
in attendance. The service was held in 
the Episcopal Parish Hall. The rector of 
the church, of Lutheran origin (his an- 
cestors are buried at Trappe Church, Pa.), 
is very friendly to the U. L. C. A. work. 


Salem Church, Minneapolis, Minn., the 
Rev. P. L. Wetzler pastor, celebrated the 
tenth anniversary of the pastorate Sep- 
tember 11. 


November 15 Atonement Sunday school 
of Racine, Wis., will obesrve its thirtieth 
anniversary. The Rev. William Eckert, a 
former pastor, will speak. 


THE VOICE OF CENTRAL 
ILLINOIS 


By the Rey. Edwin J. Johnson 


For THE past two weeks this section has 
felt the impact of the Anniversary Appeal 
program of the United Lutheran Church. 
The Coaching Meeting held in the First 
Lutheran Church, Decatur, the Rev. Carl 
I. Empson pastor, September 21, was highly 
successful. the Rev. C. F. Yaeger of 
Chester, Pa., gave the folks just the in- 
spirational help for which they had come. 
September 28 a rally was held in Grace 
Church, Springfield, the Rev. A. Burd 
Arganbright pastor. The Rev. P. A. Kirsch, 
assistant executive secretary of the Board 
of American Missions, gave a most in- 
spirational address. Dr. Henry P. Schaeffer 
of the Chicago Seminary at Maywood was 
on hand to give direction. He has done 
his part as chairman of the synodical com- 
mittee in a commendable way. Three 
choirs, Grace and St. John’s of Spring- 
field, and St. Mark’s of Washington, sang 
“Send Out Thy Light” and “Unfold Ye 
Portals” by Gounod, in an impressive man- 
ner. The attendance at both places was 
very good, since it represented the key 
workers of the various congregations. 
We've had our instructions and marching 
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orders, now it’s up to us as individuals and 
congregations to do our utmost in the 
realization of the goals set before us. 


Eightieth Anniversary 


The Lutheran congregation at Irving, of 
which the Rev. Arthur E. Schmidt is pas- 
tor, celebrated its eightieth anniversary 
Sunday, September 11, with fitting serv- 
ices. The morning service was conducted 
by the pastor, after which the congrega- 
tion enjoyed a picnic dinner in the church 
parlors. There were 120 persons to enjoy 
this feast, and each one received a small 
replica of the first church building. A 
larger replica of the old church had been 
placed in the chancel of the church, and 
after the morning service the large con- 
gregation filed by placing their offering. 
The afternoon gathering was an informal 
service for reminiscing and fellowship. 
Many of the older people told of the early 
beginnings, which elicited much interest. 
The church was organized by folks who 
came from North Carolina. Neighboring 
pastors brought greetings, H. A. Leader, 
D.D., of Litchfield, the: Rev. C. A. Jacobi 
of Harvel, the writer, and the Rev. Mr. 
Neisler, a retired Presbyterian pastor. The 
evening service concluded the festivities, 
when the Rev. C. A. Jacobi preached. 

This congregation was organized August 
12, 1858, with a charter membership of 
twelve. The first church was dedicated in 
1859. The second and present edifice was 
erected during the pastorate of the Rev. 
E. E. Campbell in 1909. Julius J. Carriker, 
a farmer and a member of the congrega- 
tion, was the architect and builder. The 
parsonage was erected in 1913 during the 
pastorate of the Rev. George G. Parker. 
For a,rural parish these buildings are of 
the best. Pastors who have served this 
congregation are many: Isaac Short, J. B. 
Cromer, Martin Miller, Hiram Gregory, 
Francis Springer, D.D., L. C. Grosclose, 
George Hammer, J. M. Lingle, S. W. 
Sharkey, J. E. Zerger, Joseph Kuhn, A. 
Martinis, Henry Funk, W. M. Habey, C. C. 
Hurst, G. L. Courtney, P. J. Schriver, 
E. E. Campbell, E. H. Gilmer, John K. 
Reed, George G. Parker, W. N. King, S. L. 
Slater, L. W. Nordsick, Clifford L. Larson, 
and the present pastor, the Rev. Arthur 
Schmidt. 


Churches Improved 


Zion Church, Litchfield, H. A. Leader, 
D.D., pastor, held a rededicatory service 
September 18. T. B. Uber, D.D., pastor of 
Reen Memorial, St. Louis, preached the 
sermon in the morning. For the noon meal 
the congregation enjoyed a picnic dinner 
in the church parlors. In the afternoon 
an informal service was held and greetings 
were brought by Pastors Arthur Schmidt 
of Irving, C. A. Jacobi of Harvel, A. O. 
Althafer of Shipman, and the writer. The 
church looked beautiful in its renovated 
form. It had been reshingled, the exterior 
painted, the ceiling re-plastered, the walls 
frescoed, floors and woodwork re-var- 
nished, and new carpets laid. This im- 
provement had been made at a cost of ap- 
proximately $2,500. Zion congregation has 
made good progress during the twenty- 
one-year pastorate of Dr. Leader. 


Zion Congregation at Batchtown, re- 
ceived into the Illinois Synod this year, 
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the Rev. A. O. Althafer pastor, has also 
undergone extensive improvements. The 
interior of the church has been redeco- 
rated, the exterior repaired, including the 
tower. The work is now under way to 
construct a basement and install a fur- 
nace. It is a joy to the church at large 
as well as to the local pastor, when a small 
rural congregation improves its property. 
During the summer a daily vacation 
church school was conducted with forty- 
two pupils and four teachers in attend- 
ance. Pastor Althafer is making a rural 
survey of the community. He is also pas- 
tor of Zion congregation at Shipman. 


The pastor of “Old Trinity,” Carthage, 
the Rev. Charles L. Landwere, finally 
gladdened the hearts of his parishioners, 
as well as his fellow-pastors by taking 
unto himself a helpmeet in the person of 
Miss Elaine Victoria McAdams of Warsaw. 
The service was held in Faith Lutheran 
Church, Kent, Ohio, and was read by the 
pastor, the Rev. Arthur Ziegler. Hos- 
pitality home-style will be served hence- 
forth at the parsonage. 


FORTY YEARS A MINISTER 


The Rev. Marion G. Richard celebrated 
the fortieth anniversary of his ordination 
to the gospel ministry September 18. 

Mr. Richard’s early education was ob- 
tained in the public and private schools 
of Frederick County and Winchester, Va. 
He was graduated from Roanoke College, 
Salem, Va., in 1895 and from the The- 
ological Seminary at Gettysburg in 1898. 

He was licensed by the Maryland Synod 
at Washington, D. C., October 14, 1897, 
and was ordained by the East Pennsylvania 
Synod at Asbury Park, N. J., September 
18, 1898. 

The churches served by Mr. Richard 
during these forty years are as follows: 
Upper Dublin Church, Ambler; Pa.; Beth- 
lehem Church, near Lake City, Fla.; St. 
Matthew’s, Chester Springs, Pa.; Im- 
manuel, East Lansdowne, Pa.; and First 
Lutheran Church, Collingdale, Pa. Each of 
these churches conveyed hearty felicita- 
tions either by letter or by personal rep- 
resentatives. 

Mr. Richard conducted the altar serv- 
ices at the celebration September 18. At 
the morning service M. R. Hamsher, D.D., 
president of the Central Pennsylvania 
Synod, brought the message on “Christian 
Preaching,” and S. T. Nicholas, D.D., pas- 
tor emeritus of Keller Memorial Church, 
Washington, D. C., offered the prayer. At 
the evening service C. P. Swank, S.T.D., 
superintendent of Home Missions of the 
synod, preached on “What a Good Min- 
ister Means to a Church,” and the Rev. 
A. C. Kanzinger, pastor of St. Paul’s 
Church, Ardmore, Pa., offered the prayer. 

A very delightful reception was tendered 
by the council and congregation to Mr. 
Richard on Tuesday evening, September 
20, at which time congratulations were 
brought by neighboring Lutheran pastors 
and others. A beautiful anniversary gift 
was presented and is much appreciated 
by the pastor. 

Pleasant memories of the fortieth anni- 
versary celebration will linger long in the 
minds of all present. D. R. OVERCASH. 
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NINETIETH ANNIVERSARY 
CELEBRATION 


St. Paul’s Church, Rock Grove, Ill., cele- 
brated her ninetieth birthday with appro- 
priate services, September 17 and 18. 
Three services were held each day, which 
were well attended in spite of the rain, 
which at times was almost torrential. 

The church was newly decorated the 
past summer and the basement completed, 
making fine social rooms. 

The Rev. W. N. King, Fairview, IIL, a 
former pastor, preached at the service held 
the morning of September 17; the Rev. 
Kenneth Hurst, Chicago, Ill., onetime 
student pastor, was- the speaker in the 
afternoon. Dr. Rudolph G. Schulz, pres- 
ident of Carthage College, brought the 
message in the evening. 

The Rev. Paul L. Wetzler of Minneapolis, 
Minn., a former pastor, was the speaker 
Sunday morning. At this service the Holy 
Communion was administered. In the 
afternoon Dr. Armin G. Weng, Elgin, IIl., 
delivered the rededicatory address and 
performed the act of rededication. At the 
closing service Sunday evening the Rev. 
Harold Bernhard, Pearl City, Ill., a recent 
pastor, preached the sermon. Trinity 
Church, the other member of the Rock 
Grove-State Line Parish, also participated 
in these services. 

Besides the speakers mentioned above, 
the following pastors participated in the 
services and brought greetings: the Rev. 
W. Carl Satre, Lena, Ill; the Rev. C. R. 
Lowe, Monroe, Wis.; the Rev. A. P. Lee, 
McConnell, Ill.; and the Rev. T. L. C. 
Suhr, pastor of the local church of the 
Evangelical Association. T. B. Herscu. 


A 100 PER CENT LIFE MEM- 
BER SOCIETY 


THE Women’s Missionary Society of 
Augsburg Church, Chicago, Ill, the Rev. 
E. C. Nielsen pastor, celebrated their 
twenty-fifth anniversary September 15 at 
the church, with Conference officers, 
workers from five churches, four pastors, 
and a host of friends present. Mrs. David 
Tietz graciously presided. Mrs. R. L. 
Wolfe, president of the society, extended 
a very cordial welcome to all present, 
and Mrs. Anna Mathisen, president of the 
Chicago Conference Society, and Mrs. 
Marian Schmidt, secretary of the Young 
Women’s Society, brought greetings from 
their respective groups. Greetings and 
congratulations were given by the visit- 
ing societies and pastors. Mrs. H. S. 
Bechtolt, president of the Illinois Synod’s 
Women’s Missionary Society, gave a very 
interesting address, “Looking Back 
Twenty-five Years, and a Glance Ahead.” 

The programs contained a little history 
of the local society, which is ‘proud of the 
fact that they are a 100 per cent Life 
Member society; that they are on the 
Honor Roll, and have a visitation depart- 
ment, and an active Young Women’s So- 
ciety and a World Friendship Society. 
This group of mission-minded women give 
liberally to causes asking assistance. 

A delicious dinner, prepared by Mrs. 
Harry Gross and her committee, was 
served by the Friendship Girls. 

Mrs. R. L. Wotre. 
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TWENTY-FIVE YEARS IN 
VANCOUVER 


THE TWENTY-FIFTH anniversary of Re- 
ideemer Church, Vancouver, B. C., was 
observed September 25. The sermon was 
preached by the Rev. H. W. Monesmith, 
a former pastor. A congregational dinner 
was a feature of the celebration. 

The first English Lutheran service was 
held in Vancouver October 6, 1912, by 
Field Missionary William C. Drahn in a 
hall on Main Street. This led to a desire 
to organize an English Lutheran Church. 
This became a reality March 31, 1913, and 
the Church of the Redeemer came into 
being. The first pastor was the Rev. B. A. 
Sand, and a church was erected that sum- 
mer. Pastors who have served this con- 
gregation are: Perry E. Baisler, Andrew 
Engeset, John M. Recher, Louis C. Rode, 
H. W. Monesmith, G. H. Hillerman, D.D., 
H. W. Oppermann, and M. N. Lepisto since 
1936. 

The Sunday school, Luther League and 
Ladies’ Aid Society have functioned almost 
from the beginning and have been a bless- 
ing to many. They have provided an op- 
portunity for training leaders as well as a 
place where the members of the church 
may exercise their talents. The choir has 
functioned as a permanent organization 
only for the past six years. 

The members are now looking toward 
the future with expectations of accomplish- 
ing greater things for the Kingdom. They 
have, however, filled an important place 
in the life of the community. 

The baptized membership is 176, con- 
firmed 127, and communing 66; Sunday 
school enrollment, 55; benevolence appor- 
tionment paid this year, 99 per cent; in- 
debtedness on church property, $5,735. 


ST. PAUL’S, LINDEN, N. J., 
CONSECRATED 


Str. Paut’s Cuurcu, Linden, N. J., the Rev. 
George E. Heck pastor, on Sunday after- 
noon, October 2, consecrated its beautiful 
new church building, marking also the 
tenth anniversary of the inception of the 
work. The building is a colonial type, of 
brick, erected at’ a cost of $20,000, and 
contains an auditorium seating 400, to- 
gether with separate rooms for the Sun- 
day school and allied societies. The entire 
plant is an example in construction for 
young congregations. 

Participating in the consecration service 
were E. B. Burgess, D.D., president of the 
United Synod of New York, and the Rev. 
G. R. F. Tamke, president of the New 
Jersey Conference. The Rev. Dr. Samuel 
Trexler preached the English and the Rev. 
Paul Andrew Kirsch the German sermon. 
The large congregation overflowed on the 
lawn surrounding the new building. 


DEDICATION OF PARISH 
HOUSE 


Sunpay, September 25, Holy Trinity 
Church, Manasquan, N. J., the Rev. Chris- 
tian J. Schenck pastor, dedicated an ad- 
dition to the parish house. This section, 
built with all the facilities of a class and 
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lecture room, provides the opportunity for 
many educational features hitherto impos- 
sible and also allows additional activity 
on the part of the societies of the parish. 

The building was constructed by vol- 
unteer labor of members of the congrega- 
tion, and the money for material was given 
by the church school and Luther League. 
A nearby Board of Education provided a 
large, three-section wall blackboard. 

The preacher of the day was U. S. G. 
Bertolet, D.D., superintendent of missions 
of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania. The 
Rev. E. M. Grahn, pastor emeritus, Mr. 
George Schweickart, superintendent of the 
church school, and Mr. Irving Bennett, 
president of the Luther League, assisted 
the pastor in the Order of Dedication. 


PERSONAL 


The Rev. G. A. Derhammer, who has 
served the Otterbein Parish of the Indiana 
Synod with efficiency and devotion for 
many years, has resigned and retired be- 
cause of ill health. 


Terminating a period of more than 
thirty years of religious leadership in the 
church which he founded, Dr. J. S. Leamer 
of St. Paul’s Church, Clinton, Iowa, will 
retire from active duties November 1. Dr. 
Leamer came to Clinton March 1, 1907, 
from Sidney, Nebr. 

From a membership of thirty persons 
meeting in a hall the membership of this 
congregation now exceeds 800 and owns 
its modern church, built in 1910, and en- 
larged and remodeled in 1933. Dr. Leamer 
has been active not only in church work 
but also in civic affairs. He has been a 
member of the Clinton Ministerial Asso- 
ciation, serving two terms as president, 
and has been the speaker on many civic 
programs. 

He has been called the “marrying par- 
son” of Clinton, for he has married 1,200 
couples. He has received more than 1,500 
persons into church membership, baptized 
1,098 babies, confirmed more than 1,000 
young persons, and officiated at 647 funerals. 

Clinton will deeply regret losing Dr. 
Leamer as a minister of the gospel, citizen 
and friend. 


Mr. Trevor M. Rea, organist and choir 
director at St. John’s Lutheran Church, 
Syracuse, N. Y., resigned his position 
September 18, to accept a position at 
North Adams, Mass. Mr. Rea is a graduate 
of the College of Fine Arts, Syracuse Uni- 
versity. As a token of appreciation and 
friendship, the choir of St. John’s Church 
presented Mr. Rea with a leather brief- 
case at the close of the morning service. 
Mrs. William Drach, wife of the late Rev. 
William Drach, a former pastor of St. 
John’s Church, made the presentation. 
Parishioners of St. John’s are looking for- 
ward to the centennial celebration of this 
church in November 1938. 


The Rev. Paul Recher, whose service in 
the Walton Parish of the Indiana Synod 
has been unusually fruitful, has resigned 
his pastorate there and has accepted the 
call of the Otterbein Parish. He will begin 
his work there November 1. 
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The Rev. Theodore S. Rees, pastor of 
the First Lutheran Church, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, Canada, since June 1929, re- 
signed this pastorate October 2 to accept 
a call to St. John’s Church, Beaver Dam, 
Wisconsin. 

During his pastorate the membership of 
First Church increased fifty per cent, 
9,000 pastoral visits were made, and con- 
tact with 500 homes and families was 
made. He was secretary-treasurer of the 
Ministerial Association of Winnipeg for 
three years and served on the executive 
committee for six years. He was one of a 
committee of three in charge of arrange- 
ments for the official Manitoba Memorial 
Service for the late King George V. He 
has been on the executive committee of 
the Lord’s Day Alliance for several years 


‘and has been a member of the Case Com- 


mittee of the Family Bureau. The com- 
munity shared the benefits of his labor and 
interest and will miss him. 


Charles E. Rice, D.D., pastor of the First 
Lutheran Church at Bellefontaine, Pa., has 
submitted to the church council his resig- 
nation, effective Sunday, November 6. That 
date will mark the completion of his 
thirtieth year as pastor of this congrega- 
tion. The resignation is to be acted upon 
by the congregation at a special called 
meeting September 29. 

Dr. and Mrs. Rice came to Bellefontaine 
in November 1908 from Elkhart, Ind., 
where he had been pastor of the English 
Lutheran Church for thirteen and one-half 
years. Both Dr. and Mrs. Rice are grad- 
uates of Wittenberg College, Springfield, 
Ohio, and he is a graduate of Hamma 
Divinity School, Springfield. During his 
senior year in the seminary he filled the 
pulpit at Shanesville, Ohio, and continued 
there for a year after his graduation in 
1894. He was ordained September 30, 1894, 
in the Bellefontaine Church, to which he 
was called in 1908. He succeeded the late 
Dr. S. E. Greenawalt, who for many years 
was professor in Wittenberg College. 

Dr. and Mrs. Rice plan to reside in 
Bellefontaine after his retirement, which 
has been brought about because of in- 
creasing difficulty in hearing. 


The Rev. M. R. Wingard of the South 
Carolina Synod spent some of his vacation 
preaching in Stilwell, Clio, and elsewhere 
in Georgia. 
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DR. TRAVER, EDITOR OF 
“LUTHERAN MEN” 


Amos John Traver, D.D., has accepted 
the call to become the new editor of 
Lutheran Men, the official monthly pub- 
lication of the Brotherhood of the United 
Lutheran Church in America, and suc- 
ceeds the late Dr. J. W. Kapp in this office. 
Dr. Traver, since 1931, has been pastor 
of the large and influential Lutheran 
Church at Frederick, Md. Previous to that 
time he served as an active pastor in New 
York, and more recently was the Execu- 
tive Secretary of the’ Luther League of 
America. He is the editor of the Young 
People’s page in THE LUTHERAN and the 
author of several books known to leaders 
in our Church, and an active member of 
the Parish and Church School Board of 
the U. L. C. A. 

J. Milton Deck, president of the U. L. 
C. A. Brotherhood, writes in Lutheran 
Men: “As the pastor of a very large 
church and a man with a wide sphere of 
Christian activity, he is most gracious to 
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find time for our, editorship in the interest 
of the spiritual and educational advance 
of the men of our Church.” 


CONGREGATIONS 


The Lutheran Laymen’s League of Day- 
ton, Ohio, sponsored the first annual Inner 
Mission picnic Sunday, October 2, for the 
board members, staff and all workers of 
the Inner Mission League of the Miami 
Valley. Two hundred people connected 
with the administration and service of the 
League were in attendance. 


Kingston, Pa. A service of rededication 
was held in Holy Trinity Church, Septem- 
ber 25, following the renovation of the 
church during the summer months. The 
act of rededication was. performed by the 
pastor, the Rev. David A. Menges. Dr. 
George R. Seltzer, of the Philadelphia Sem- 
inary faculty, preached the sermon. Im- 
provements, made at a cost of $1,750 and 
paid for by the day of rededication, in- 
cluded the painting of the interior of the 
church, the placing of leaded-glass win- 
dows, the installation of new lighting fix- 
tures, the paneling of the chancel and a 
wooden reredos. 


New York, N. Y. September 18 St. 
Peter’s Church of Manhattan conducted a 
most successful Sunday school rally. The 
children gathered in the splendid parish 
house auditorium, and to their surprise 
and delight were entertained with an in- 
teresting and instructive sound film por- 
traying the City of Jerusalem and its en- 
virons. After a brief address by Assistant 
Pastor W. J. Villaume, who initiated and 
had charge of the proceedings, classes 
were formed on a loosely. graded basis, 
and “The Christian Life Course” was in- 
troduced in its entirety. Under the guid- 
ance of an enlarged staff of capable teach- 
ers the children started off with enthu- 
siasm on what promises to be a regenera- 
tion of the Sunday school. The attend- 
ance exceeded that of many years, and 
that personal interest was shown which is 
so essential to the welfare not only of the 
Sunday school but of the church as well. 

St. Peter’s sheds a gleam of light over one 
of the darkest fields of a church endeavor. 
In view of the steady decrease in popula- 
tion and the mounting difficulties of the 
churches on Manhattan Island, that bor- 
ough has been called “the graveyard of 
Protestant churches.” 

Dr. Alfred B. Moldenke, pastor, and the 
Rev. W. John Villaume, assistant, report 
a 100 percent increase in church attendance 
this summer over the summer of 1937, and 
a 100 per cent increase in Sunday school 
attendance for September 1938 over the 
same month last year. Perhaps the sit- 
uation in Manhattan is not as dark as it 
seems. 


Oakland, S. C. The cornerstone of Beth- 
any Church was laid Sunday, September 
25. Work on the building is making good 
progress, and the roof is now ready to 
be put on. 


Rochester, N. Y. On the occasion of the 
fifteenth anniversary of the pastorate of 
the Rev. F. E. Reissig at Emmanuel 
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Church, Sunday, September 11, the con- 
gregation brought gladness to the hearts 
of the pastor and his family. The church 
was beautifully decorated with flowers and 
palms; the choir did itself proud with ap- 
propriate music; Mr. Harry Dale, one of 
the councilmen, in presenting a generous 
purse to the pastor and Mrs. Reissig, gave 
a moving address; the church was filled to 
capacity with members and friends. 

In the afternoon a reception was held 
in the spacious parsonage. Many friends, 
pastors and members attended. At the 
close of the reception, the Fellowship 
Forum, a married couples’ organization 
which Pastor and Mrs. Reissig organized 
ten years ago, presented them with a gen- 
erous check. 

One of the beautiful touches of the day 
occurred in the Sunday school worship 
period when fifteen little tots from the 
Beginners’ Department each gave the pas- 
tor a red rose. 

Pastor Reissig is Emmanuel’s first and 
only pastor. He came a few months after 
Dr. Carl Zinssmeister had organized the 
congregation. Thirty members had signed 
the roll; 845 people have signed the mem- 
bership roll since then. Emmanuel faces 
one of the most hopeful years of its his- 
tory. The fall season began with the best 
attended Communion Service thus far. 


LONG ISLAND CONFER. 
ENCE 


THE: FALL CONVENTION of the Long Island 
Conference of the United Synod of New 
York was held September 22, at Christ 
Church, Ozone, N. Y. The Rev. Hugo E. 
Meyer, Ph.D., who is celebrating his 
twenty-fifth anniversary as pastor of 
Christ Church, welcomed 105 delegates 
besides visitors. 

Seven pastors and one congregation 
were welcomed as new members. The 
pastors were: Charles D. Trexler, D.D., 
Grace Church, Forest Hills; the Rev. Wil- 
liam F. Von Deben, Redeemer, Flushing; 
the Rev. Eugene K. Strebel, assistant pas- 
tor of the Church of the Good Shepherd, 
South Ozone; the Rev. Edward J. Simpson, 
Jr., St. Luke’s, Bay Shore; the Rev. C. 
Leighton King, Prince of Peace, St. Albans; 
the Rev. Harry Pfunke, St. James, Gerritt- 
sen Beach; the Rev. Sylvester Bader, assis- 
tant pastor, Covenant, Ridgwood. 

The convention opened with the admin- 
istration of the Holy Communion by the 
vice-president, the Rev. Werner Jentsch, 
and the secretary, the Rev. Carl G. Toebke. 
President David Jaxheimer preached th2 
sermon, using as his text. John 1: 4, “In 
Him was life: and the life was the light 
of men.” 

The major subject presented and dis- 
cussed was “Visitation Evangelism.” Carl 
C. Rasmussen, D.D., of Washington, D. C., 
spoke at both the luncheon and afternoon 
sessions on this subject. 

The matter of changing the “Parochial 
Report” blank so as to secure a simpler 
form received considerable attention from 
those in attendance and will be presented 
for further discussion when the confer- 
ence has its next meeting. 

Cart, G. TorsBKe, Sec. 
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NEW EDITOR 
(Continued from page 2) 

an effective organization. While in Phila- 
‘delphia and St. Petersburg he gave spe- 
cial attention to the teaching of leader- 
ship courses. In Philadelphia he was con- 
nected for many years with the Lutheran 
Training School, teaching courses in Doc- 
trine, Bible and History. In St. Peters- 
burg he was compelled to repeat a course 
in Old Testament given in the community 
Training Schcol. In some years he served 
as dean of this school. 

Pastor Finck also has special talent in 
writing. His father before him was author 
of the very popular little book, “Lutheran 
Landmarks.” In recent years Pastor Finck 
has prepared several of the services for 
special days and seasons for The Parish 
and Church School Board. More recently 
he has prepared the senior elective course 
on “Worship,” which has proved to be 
very popular. 

The first task outlined for the new editor 
is the preparation of a new series of texts 
for the weekday church school. The texts 
for the Children’s Division will be used as 
the basic materials for The Children of the 
Church. This course has been projected 
by The Parish and Church School Board 
for some time. Actual work upon it has 
awaited the coming of the editor. First 
units for the use of congregations are 
scheduled to be ready by the beginning 
of the new year. 

The Parish and Church School Board 
takes pleasure in presenting Pastor Finck 
to the Church, and solicits the hearty co- 
operation of all pastors and people in the 
new work which he will launch. He has 
heard the call of the Board and answered 
it. In his own words: “I have heard the 
summons from the great army of the 
Church’s children and youth, to whom 
every pastor is devoted; I have heard the 
summons from the field of education, 
always one of my primary interests; I 
have heard the summons from the Lu- 
theran Church, in which my spiritual life 
has been nourished. Above each summons 
I believe I hear the voice of Christ. May 
His Holy Spirit guide me.’ The Board 
wishes him God’s blessing in his work. 


OBITUARY 


Pastor Otto Wilhelm Carl Heinrich Seiden- 
stuecker was born in Saxony, Germany, August 
18, 1874. Educated at Kropp, he selected Amer- 
ica as his field of labor, and was ordained by 
the Ministerium of New York October 2, 1895. 

After spending two years as pastor of St. 
Matthew’s Church, Collinsville, Conn., he ac- 
cepted a call to St. Paul’s Church, Torrington, 
in 1901, and here he completed a glorious pas- 
torate of thirty-seven years. 

He was married to Miss Elsie Wulle, Novem- 
ber 28, 1895, and to this happy union four ‘chil- 
dren were born. 

He was for many years the dean of the min- 
isters of Torrington and one of the best loved 
men of his city. In recent years he suffered 
much from an ailment of the throat, which 
eventually caused his death, September 27, 1938. 

The funeral service in St. Paul’s Church, 
Torrington, Saturday afternoon, October 1, was 
conducted by his pastor, the Rev. William E. 
Haegert, and was attended by a large congre- 
gation which could not be accommodated with- 
in the church building. The two sermons were 
preached by Pastor Henry T. McKnight, pres- 
ident of the New England Conference, and Dr. 
Ellis B. Burgess, president of the United Synod 
of New York. Interment was made in Hillside 
Cemetery, Torrington, one of the most beau- 
tiful resting places of the dead in New Eng- 
land. His memory is blessed. E. B. Burgess. 


CONFERENCES 


_. The fifth annual conference of the Kentucky- 
Tennessee Synod will convene November 15 and 
16, in Hebron Lutheran Church, Hebron, Ky., 
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the Rev. H. M. Hauter pastor. The conference 
will open with the Service of the Sacrament 
of the Holy Communion November 15 at 2.00 
P. M., with sermon by the Rev. Dr. W. H. 
Greever, secretary of the United Lutheran 
Church. Frank O. Taafel, Sec. 


The fall meeting of the Western Conference 
of the Nebraska Synod will be held in Messiah 
Church, Broadwater, Nebr., the Rev. E. F. 
Rohlfing pastor. The convention will open with 
the Communion Service at 1.15-P. M., October 
26. The Rev. Ernest Haugse, president, will 
preach the sermon. Pastors’ Institute will be 
held the following day. John S. Rhine, Sec. 


The Eastern Conference of the Synod of 
Maryland will hold its annual convention in 
the Church of the Incarnation, Washington, 
D. C., the Rev. Henry Manken, Jr., pastor, 
Monday, October 24. The convention will open 
with the Communion Service at 10.30 A. M. 

Samuel J. Miller, Sec. 


The first meeting of the Alleghany Conference 
of the Central Pennsylvania Synod will be held 
in Bethany Church, Altoona, Pa., October 25, 
beginning at 9.30 A. M., with Holy Communion. 
There will be morning, afternoon, and evening 
sessions. George I. Melhorn, Sec. 


The eighteenth annual convention of the Cen- 
tral Conference of the Synod of Ohio will be 
held October 19 and 20 at First Lutheran 
Church, Lorain, Ohio, the Rev. Herbert W. 
Veler pastor. Administration of Holy Com- 
munion at 10.30 A. M., October 19, will open 
the’ sessions. 

The Conference Brotherhood banquet will be 
held Wednesday evening, October 19, at 6.30 
o’clock. The speaker, Dr. Gould Wickey. 

Harold H. Lentz, Sec. 


WOMEN’S MEETINGS 


The fifty-eighth convention of the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the Alleghany Synod will 
meet in the Lutheran Church, Hooversville, 
Pa., October 19-21, the Rev. Harry Hull pastor. 

Mrs. George I. Melhorn, Sec. 


The Southern Conference of the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the Synod of California 
will meet in Grace Church, Alhambra, Calif.. 
the Rev. D. Edward Wright pastor, October 27 
and 28. Mrs. Alice Bauer, Sec. 


The forty-third session of the Harrisburg 
Conference, Women’s Missionary Society of the 
East Pennsylvania Synod, will be held in Mes- 
siah Church, Harrisburg, Pa., October 20, at 
10.30 A. M. Mrs. William I. Lehman, Sec. 


The nineteenth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Michigan 
Synod will meet October 19-21 in Messiah 
Church, Constantine, Mich., the Rev. Courtland 
Miller pastor. A meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee is scheduled for October 19 at 1.00 P. M. 

Mrs. J. C. Showalter, Sec. 


The fifty-third annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionar1 Society of the Allentown 
Conference, Ministerium of Pennsylvania, will 
be held Thursday, October 20, in St. Luke’s 
Church, North Seventh Street, Allentown, Pa., 
the Rev. William L. Katz pastor. 

Mrs. Ernest Haller, Sta. Sec. 


The thirty-fourth. annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Danville 
Conference of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
and Adjacent States will be held Wednesday, 
October 19, in Salem Church, Elizabethville, Pa. 

Mrs. Fred Rarig, Sec. 


The forty-third annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Lancaster 
Conference of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
and Adjacent States will be held November 3 
in Zion Church, Lancaster, Pa., the Rev. W. A. 
Wackernagel pastor. Sessions at 9.45 A. M. 
and 2.00 P. M. Lydia E. Wagner, Sec. 


The Women’s Missionary Society of the Nor- 
ristown Conference of the Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvania will meet October 27 in St. John’s 
Church, Quakertown, Pa., the Rev. H. W. Fitting 
pastor. Mrs. Harold T. Allebach, Sec. 


The forty-eighth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Philadel- 
phia Conference of the Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvania will be held in Trinity Church, 18th 
and Wolf Streets, Philadelphia, Pa., a ; 
Urich, D.D., pastor. Opening session, 10.00 
A.M. Leona M. Bechtold, Sec. 


The tenth annual convention of the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the Long Island Confer- 
ence of the United Synod of New York will be 
held Friday, November 4, at Christ Church, 
Freeport, Long Island, the Rev. David Jax- 
heimer pastor. Alma S. Wetsel, Sec. 


The tenth annual convention of the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the New Jersey Confer- 
ence of the United Synod of New York will be 
held October 26 at St. Mark’s Church, East 
Jersey St., Elizabeth, N. J., the Rev. F. Schott 
pastor. Opening session, 10.00 A. M. 

Rose Petersen, Pres. 
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MUHLENBERG COLLEGE 


ALLENTOWN, PA. 


Accredited Lutheran College for Men. 
Liberal Arts and Sciences 
Teacher Training 
Pre-Theological 
Pre-Medical 
Pre-Legal 
Pre-Dental 
Business Administration 


LEVERING TYSON, Litt.D., LL.D. 
President 
H. A. BENFER, A.M., Registrar 
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Complete with 780 Steel Letrers— An effect- 
ive, economical way to build attendance and 
increase collectiona. 20,000 in use. Send for 
free catalog showing many styles and sizea. 


HE WINTERS SPECIALTY CO. 


Pershing Ave. Davenport, lowa 


WILLLAST A 
CIFE TIME 


HOIR GOWNS 


SULPIT VESTMENTS 


y Hangings Ornaments-Fringes- 
-Furnishingsand Supplies- 
CATALOG. FREE ON REQUEST 


"E.WARD Co. NewLondon.0. 


The tenth annual convention of the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the New York Confer- 
ence, United Synod of New York, will be held 
October 28 at Trinity Church, Beach Street and 
St. Paul Avenue, Stapleton, Staten Island, 
N. Y., Frederic Sutter, D.D., pastor. Opening 
session 10.30 A. M. Gladys K. Zipf, Sec. 


The tenth annual convention of the Western 
Conference of the Women’s Missionary Society 
of the United Synod of New York will be held 
Thursday, October 20, at 9.30 A. M., at Zion 
Church, Niagara Falls, N. Y., the Rev. Arthur 
H. Schmoyer pastor. Ruth K. Bosch, Sec. 


The eighteenth annual convention of the Cen- 
tral Conference Women’s Missionary Society, 
Synod of Ohio, will be held in St. Paul’s 
Church, Roseville, Ohio, October 25 and 26. 

Helen S. Kochheiser, Sec. 


The fall convention of the Women’s and 
Young Women’s Missionary Society of the West 
Conference, Pittsburgh Synod, will meet in the 
English Lutheran Church, Zelienople, Pa., the 
Rev. Philip W. Sieberling pastor, Wednesday, 
October 26. Dr. Barbara De Remer wlll be the 
missionary speaker. 

Mrs. George D. Wolfe, Sec. 


BROTHERHOOD CONVENTION 


The sixth annual convention of the East Penn 
Conference Brotherhood of the Central Penn- 
sylvania Synod will be held in Memorial Lu- 
theran Church, Harrisburg, Pa., Lewis C. 
Manges, D.D., pastor, October 25. There will 
be sessions morning, afternoon and evening. 
The morning session will begin at 10.30 o’clock. 

’ Chester C. O’Neal, Sec. 
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CATECHETICAL AND EVANGELISM AIDS 


Study Books for Adult 
Instruction or Individual Study 


WHAT A CHURCH MEMBER SHOULD 
KNOW. By A. A. Zinck. The first unit in 
our projected series of Adult Electives. 
Planned primarily to serve as a satisfac- 
tory manual for adult catechetical classes 
or instruction groups under the condi- 
tions generally prevailing in this connec- 
tion. It includes thirteen chapters, with 
study and discussion helps, dealing with 
the chief teachings of the Christian 
Church, and the way in which Christian 
life should manifest itself. 20 cents. 


LUTHER’S SMALL CATECHISM WITH AN 
EXPLANATION. A clear and thorough 
analysis in a form suited for adult in- 
struction, by Dr. Stump. 40 cents; $3.85 
a dozen, postage extra. 


WHAT LUTHERANS BELIEVE. By W. E. 
Schramm. An exposition of Luther’s Small 
Catechism in popular lecture form for 
adults who are preparing to unite with 
the church. Cloth. 75 cents. 


Adult Catechetical Helps 


BIBLE TEACHINGS. By Joseph Stump. A 
simple statement, largely in the Words of 
Scripture, of the doctrinal and moral 
truths of the Christian religion. $1.00; in 
quantities, at 80 cents. 


MEMBERSHIP MANUAL. By John F. 
Drewelow. A manual of instruction for 
adults preparing for church membership. 
This is the only adult manual of its kind 
that utilizes modern educational proce- 
dures and methods that have proved most 
interesting and appealing in adult in- 
struction. The inter-synodical translation 
of Luther’s Small Catechism is used. Best 
results follow where the ‘Workbook for 
Adult Classes,’’ an accompanying text, is 
used. Cloth. 75 cents. 


WORKBOOK FOR ADULT CLASSES. By 
John F, Drewelow. For use in conjunction 
with ‘Membership Manual” described 
above and providing a “pre-test” and 
“accomplishment test’? for each “unit” of 
study. In mimeograph form punched for 
ee in an 814 x 11 inch binder. Price, 

cents. 


A COURSE IN THE CATECHISM. C. J. 
Sodergren. A series of 28 lessons originally 
intended as a correspondence course. In 
five parts with explanations, practical ap- 
plications, assignments, and study ques- 
tions. $1.00. 


CATECHETICAL EVANGELIZATION. O. D. 
Baltzly, Ph.D., D.D.. LL.D. A book of ma- 
terial based on Luther’s Small Catechism 
and methods by which this pastor built 
up the largest Lutheran Church in our 
land. Second edition. Price, $3.00. 


Manuals on Evangelism 


SCRIPTURAL EVANGELISM. By Carroll J. 
Rockey, D.D. Cloth. 186 pp. Price, 75 cents. 
The necessity and possibility of a con- 

structive program of Evangelism in every 

Lutheran congregation is revealed in this 

work. Every form of personal and group 

evangelism is treated. 


A PLEA FOR LAY EVANGELISM. By Car- 
roll J. Rockey, D.D. Paper. Price, 15 cents; 
$1.50 a dozen; $10.00 a hundred. 

This discussion is addressed primarily to 
lay people, though of much interest and 
value to pastors. It is issued under the aus- 
pices of the Committee on Evangelism of 
the United Lutheran Church. 


EVANGELISM. Edward Pfeiffer, D.D. <A 
small manual of principles, methods and 
material in personal evangelism. Cloth, 
50 cents. 


Popular Presentations of the 
Faith of the Church 


A LUTHERAN HANDBOOK. By Amos John 
Traver. A simple understandable and con- 
cise statement intended for inquiries about 
the Lutheran Church, her history, and her 
distinctive doctrines and methods of work. 
Boards. 50 cents. 


THE WAY. A fascinating presentation of the 
simplicity of Christian faith and the 
pees of Christian life, by C. M. Jacobs. 


FACTS OF OUR FAITH. Teachings and 
practices of the Church simply told, by 
William L. Hunton. $1.00. 


Luther’s Small Catechism 


With an Explanation (Stump). 
40 cents; $3.85 a dozen, not prepaid. 


With a Texts (General Council Edi- 
tion). 
Developed and Explained (General Synod- 
New-Edition). Revised Text. 
General Synod (Old Edition). 
Mit Bibelspruechen. (Official-German.) 
Each, 25 cents; $2.40 a dozen. 


Explained in Questions and Answers (Mann- 
Krotel Edition). 30 cents; $2.50 a dozen. 


Questions and Answers on (Trabert). 
35 cents; $3.25 a dozen. 


Standard Text Edition (as in Common Serv- 
ice Book). 5 cents each; $2.50 a hundred. 


Revised Text Edition—With Additions (as 
formerly used by the General Synod). 5 
cents each; $2.50 a hundred. 
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Courses for Pre-Confirmation Classes 


YESTERDAY, TODAY, 
TOMORROW 


By O. FRED NOLDE 
A new course applying modern pedagogi- 
cal principles and methods. 
Y. T. T.—Pupil’s Study and Work Book. 
Price, 35 cents a copy; $3.35 a dozen. 
Delivery prepaid. 


YESTERDAY, TODAY, TOMORROW. 
Teacher’s Manual. Cloth. $1.25. 
Prospectus on Application. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228-1234 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


860 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


JUNIOR CLASS MANUAL 


By REV. G. J. MULLER 


This manual provides a fund of memory 
and reading material including text of Lu- 
ther’s Small Catechism, selected Bible 
stories, hymns, psalms, devotional and his- 
torical material with explanations and helps 
over hard places. 


Cloth. 123 pp. 50 cents. 


219 Sixth Street, Pittsburgh 


Lutheran Monographs 


Distinctive Doctrines of Lutheranism. 
Lutheran Church Usages. 

The Spiritual Priesthood. 

Studies in Educational Evangelism. 
What Lutherans Believe. 

10c each; $1.00 a dozen; $5.00 a hundred. 


Tracts and Pamphlets 


Why Should I Go to Church? 
Why Should I Belong to Church? 
Why Should I Be a Lutheran? 
Am I My Brother’s Keeper? 
Family Religion. 

. HelpYour Pastor. 

No. 9. Christ, the Supreme Teacher. 
No. 10. Points and Pointers. 

20 cents a hundred. In hundreds lots only. 


TO THE PARENTS OF OUR CATE- 
CHUMENS. Hunt. A tract to send to par- 
ents of those to be or already enrolled in 
the Catechetical class. 3 cents each; 30 
cents a dozen; $1.25 a hundred. 


INTERESTING INFORMATION ABOUT 
THE LUTHERAN CHURCH. By J. R. E. 
Hunt. REVIISED EDITION by Rev. E. B. 
Keisler. 10 cents; $6 cents a dozen; $6.00 
a hundred. 


THE LUTHERAN CHURCH. By Rev. E. E. 
Keisler. A tract. Paper. 50 cents a hundred. 


WHY GO TO CHURCH REGULARLY? 
Hunt. 3 cents each; 30 cents a dozen; $1.25 
a hundred. 


WHY BELONG TO CHURCH? 
cents a dozen; $1.50 a hundred. 


A PERSONAL INVITATION. Hunt. $1.00 a 
hundred. 


A PLEA FOR PERSONAL WORK. Hunt. 
$1.50 a hundred. 


Hunt. 25 


Latest Helps on Luther’s Small 
Catechism for the Confirmation 
Class 


STUDY HELPS IN THE CATECHISM. By 
O. Fred Nolde. Price, 40 cents; $3.85 a 
dozen, delivery prepaid. . 
A pupil’s work and study book utilizin: 
modern pedagogical principles an 
methods. 


A GUIDE BOOK IN CATECHETICAL IN- 
ora By O. Fred Nolde. Price, 
A complete pastor’s guide in the use of 
the pupil’s text. 


TRUTH AND LIFE 


By O. FRED NOLDE 


A pupil’s source-book for use in conjunc- 
tion with “Study Helps in the Catechism,” 
with the outline of which it conforms. This 
source-book has been developed to meet the 
demand for material that would supplement 
the contents of the workbook of Dr. Nolde’s 
course for the regular confirmation class. 

Among its features are a summarization 
of the teachings of the various parts of the 
catechism, and explanations and definitions 
of unusual or catechetical terms at the end 
of each chapter. Other features making this 
a valuable addition to this catechetical 
course are included. Price, 40 cents. 


1617 Sumter Street, Columbia, S. C. 
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